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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—Q 

HEAVY snowstorm broke over London on Tuesday night, 
filling the streets te the depth of four or five inches, a depth 
which, wherever the snow could drift, was speedily multiplied 
by five. So heavy was the fall that traffic on all the lines was 
impeded, the mail from the North was three hours late, the Windsor 
9 o’clock train was three hours doing twenty miles, the train from 
Beckenham was six hours on a forty-minute trip, and the trains 
from Addiscombe were withdrawn altogether. Within London 
locomotion was for some hours almost impossible. The stations 
were thronged with women unable to proceed or return, the omni- 
buses could scarcely move, the cabs retreated, and walking was a 
dangerous experiment. Of course the self-governing organization 
of London broke down at once. ‘Thousands of men were eager to 
work for 7s. 6d. aday, but the Vestries were as imbecile as usual, 
the contractors did not see how duty was to pay them, and 
as the snow fell, there it heaped. In any other capital in 
Europe it would have been removed in a night, but though 
the footways were cleared after a fashion on ‘Thursday, the 
sides of the streets were on Friday still heaped with snow, and 
the thaw will convert London into an ocean of slush. ‘The mere 
cost to tradesmen in loss of business must have been scores of 
thousands of pounds, but they have not the energy even to remon- 
strate. It is a pity Parliament does not sit in midwinter. If it 
did, the whole of our miserable Vestries would be swept away next 
year, aud replaced by a scientific and responsible administration. 

At present nobody is even certain who ought to be kicked. 


The thermometer in Highgate on Friday morning dropped 
to 3°. 


The Emperor, frightened by the opposition described in another 
place, has ‘* profoundly modified” his scheme for reorganizing the 
Army. ‘The regular draft is to remain 100,000 a year, but every 
able-bodied man of twenty who escapes it is to be enrolled in the 
Garde Mobile, which can be called out for service at any moment 
by a vote of the Legislative Body. ‘This is a concession, but as 
the Legislature always votes as it is bid, the peasantry do not 
appreciate its full value. They see simply that whereas they had 
one chance in two of escaping forced military duty, they now have 
none. 


The Emperor of the French received the Diplomatic Corps as 
usual on New Year's Day, and expressed “his wish for the 
stability of thrones and the prosperity of nations.” He ‘ hoped 
we were entering on a new era of peace and conciliation,” and 
that the Universal Exhibition would * contribute to calm passions 
and draw closer general interests.” So people hoped in 1851, but 
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their hopes were not realized, and considering that France is 
arming her whole population, Austria distracted, Greece on the | 


war, Servia threatening revolt, and Russia 
| forming great camps on the Galician frontier, His Majesty 
seems just a trifle sanguine. 

The north transept of the Crystal Palace has been burnt down. 
The fire broke out about two o'clock on Sunday, apparently from 
an explosion of gas, there was no one who knew how to turn on 
the great mains, the fire brigade was late, a summons having 
taken two hours to reach them, and by four o'clock the tropical 
compartment had been destroyed, the Alhambra, Assyrian, Byzan- 
tine, and Indian Courts irreparably injured, and the Queen's 
apartment and library consumed. ‘The chimpanzee, the monkeys, 
and all the birds were stified with the wood smoke, except one 
parrot, which was saved by the Duke of Sutherland, and bit him 
immediately, as if it had been a Christian. ‘The baby hippopotamus 
was roasted to a cinder, but we feel more inclined to grieve for 
the twin giants, copies of colossal Egyptian figures from Nubia, 
which sat for an hour or so as if even fire could not move their 
eternal calm, but, being only lath and plaster, were burnt at last. 
The loss is estimated at 150,000, of which only 20,0001. is covered 
by insurances, and will be .a heavy blow to the Company. A 
clever suggestion has been offered that they should meet it by a 
sale of 30,000 life tickets at 5/. each ; but the price should be at 
least triple that. If they could secure to the “ lifers” a separate 
and convenient gallery for the concerts, and allow husband and 
wife, or father and daughter, to use the ticket, they might charge 
25/. and yet sell thousands. If the ivory — were also a railway 
pass, they might ask even 30/. x 

President Johnson has done the worst act yet reported of him. 
In order to break the habit of inflicting corporal punishment on 
negroes, flogging was prohibited by military order throughout the 
South, but Mr. Johnson has repealed the rule as an unjustifiable 
interference with civil authority. Who can wonder that a negro 
convicted of petty larceny has already been sold by auction as a 
slave? It will, we fear, yet be necessary to risk a revolution by 
the forcible deposition of the President, whose notion obviously is 
that ‘the people is sovereign "—whenever it happens to agree 
with him. 


The daily papers bored the public, as usual on New Year's Day, 


by filling their columns with dreary histories of 1866. We will 
not ask if anybody ever reads these articles, but did any one ever 
meet anybody else who said he had made the attempt ? ? ‘They are 
published, like notices of the arrival of despatches, in obedience to 
a stupid tradition of which the profession appears unable to get 
rid. The Jail Mall Gazette, we are happy to perceive, refused to 
burden itself with a hurriedly written imitation of the Anuual 
Register, but the other papers deliberately made themselves unread- 
able for the day. 


The dithyrambics composed by many of our contemporaries for 
New Year's Day were of a most impressive character. Even the 
Standard, which sometimés mimics ** ‘The Gaily Bellowgraph” so 
well, became lyrical itse!f, and did the trick commonly known on 
the stage as ‘tears in the voice,” or in a writer, ‘‘ tears in the ink.” 
‘* Not all,” it said, ‘‘at the commencement of 1867 have expiated 
the crimes or the follies of 1866. The great connecting force 
of the moral life of the human race welds these atoms of eternity 
together, and makes them, after all, one for us,—though we may 
scratch upon the surface figures, and dates, and reminiscent 
lines.” A reminiscent line scratched on the surface of an atom of 
eternity! How much is that? Does it mean a Letts’ diary with 
the memorandum pages filled up? ‘ Books neatly prepared for 
scratching lines on atoms of eternity,” would certainly be a most 
telling advertisement for Mr. Letts. The Telegraph, however, is 
greater still. ‘The man who called the meteors the other day ‘“ baby 
stars perishing of teething,” and who a year or so ago spoke thus of 
some stables, Augean we think,—* though the rack might be of 
beaten gold, and “the corn of diamond dust, there was certainly 
to be found somewhere a loos2-box ia which was tethered a pale 
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and has produced this :—** Or we may say that the commencing ' seilles offers His Holiness an asylum. Feeble anger is the character. 
year is like a volume of events to be, with leaves uncut,—with | istic of these discourses, which have one other feature in common 


leave 
paper-knife.” What a free, dashing spirit that man has! with what 


a master hand he dashes together the grand and the familiar. 





s, indeed, to which Old Time's scythe alone can act as | —they all speak of the Revolution—i. ¢., civilization, as their pre- 


decessors used to speak of Satan, as a very powerful evil spirit, 
always seeking to devour, and always to be resisted by all good 


Putnam Smif, with his ‘* Every alligator basking in his slime is men. So intense is their impression of the personality of this Being, 


in himself an epic self-contained,” is nothing to this man—a mere 
‘* baby star who died of teething ” in the comparison. 





A Mr. Joseph Guedalla, a member of the Reform League, has 
written a long and very respectful letter to Mr. Lowe, suggesting 
that the time has arrived when he may retract his accusations 
against the working men. Mr. Lowe,in reply, tells Mr. Guedalla 
that for the last few months the Reform League has charged him 
with accusing the working classes with venality, drunkenness, and 
other misconduct. He maintains that his speech “ only states 
that such things unhappily do exist in the constituencies, and that 
when they exist they are to be found rather among the poorer, 
than the richer voters.” The League having thus misrepresented 
him, had ‘striven to make him an object of the hatred, perhaps a 
mark for the vengeance of his countrymen,” and with such a body 
he had no ‘‘courtesies” to interchange. He could scarcely “consider 
the request serious,” and declined it. Mr. Lowe takes up the wrong 
line of defence. He should plead his absolute right to utter his con- 
victions, not attempt to explain away a speech which certainly 
meant that the lower the franchise the greater would be the 
venality and vice. Mr. Lowe has a perfect right to express that 
opinion, and the League in branding him as it has done is in fact 
punishing a member for free speech, a practice utterly at variance 
with avy reasonable theory of liberty. 





The news from the East of Europe reads very ominous. The 
Cretan rebellion, which the Pall Mall Gazette killed some 
months ago is far from over; the Porte has complained to the 
Government of Athens of its complicity with rebels, and the 
Servians are said to be determined to enforce their demands on 
the Sultan by war. They can, it is alleged, bring 50,000 men into 
the field, and demand that the fortress of Belgrade should be 
evacuated, and the MHospodarship declared hereditary. The 
Sultan is disinclined to yield, and though he has not above 
180,000 soldiers disposable, he can make a most effective appeal 
to the Mussulman population. The point now is whether the 
Christians of Turkey have the nerve to rise without distinct 
promises of assistance from some first-class power. If they have 
not, they must wait till the Exhibition is over. 





The Italian Government has published much of the diplomatic 
correspondence with Prussia which preceded the late war. It 
appears that the design of an offensive alliance was officially sub- 
mitted to Prussia as early as 9th March, the bases being that Italy 
would support Prussia in Germany, and Prussia should obtain the 
cession to Italy of all the Italian dominion of Austria. At the 
same time, the French Cabinet was officially assured that 
Italy did not intend to take the initiative of war against Austria — 
rather an anworthy quibble, while she was urging Prussia to take 
it. The marked fact of the correspondence, however, is the 
sincerity of the alliance upon every point but one, the Italians re- 
fusing positively to be bribed to desert Prussia, and Prussia in- 
serting in the treaties the precise words suggested by Italy. It is 
clear, however, that the Italians originally expected the ‘Trentino, 
and we suspect that the ‘mad ” statement of the Italian news- 
papers about the total destruction of the Hapsburgs was not so 
mad as it looked. If it be really true that among M. Thouvenel’s 
papers is a statement that the King of Prussia wanted to make 
the cession of Bohemia and Moravia the first condition of peace, 
and only accepted Hanover asa pis aller, that destruction was very 
near at hand. One more battle might have ended the dynasty, 
—would have done, had not France intervened. 


Nineteen French bishops have addressed pastorals to their flocks 
upon the position of the Holy See. The majority tell their people 
to pray unceasingly, and predict that the Papacy will survive its 
foes, but one or two are more original. The Bishop of Perpig- 
nan, for example, suggests that the Popeis elected by the suffrages 
of 20) millions of consciences, and that if the Romans do not like 
his dominion they can emigrate into Italy ; the Bishop of Coutances 
fears the dogma of the Immaculate Conception has not brought 
the world perfect peace; the Bishop of Frejus admires the courage 
with which the Pope “ brands the acts of the most powerful 
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bishop issue a form 
of exorcism to be said over those possesse1 with it, or to hear of its 


having been seen flying out of their mouths. 


The Revenue Returns are good. For the three quarters they 
are already over Mr. Gladstone’s estimate, while the Income-Tax 
return shows, as usual, that there are very considerable arrears 
to be pulled up in the last quarter. The following is the com- 


parison with the estimate :— 


THREE QUARTERS OF Mr. GLADSTONE'S 
EsTIMATEs. 


Receipts iN THREE QUARTERS 
ENDED 3lsr Dec., 1830. 

















Customs...... £15,692,250  ....... ooccscsscecsce BLOT IQOUe 
ees Lee 15,135,000 
een 6,866,000 
Assessed...... 2,486,250 3,079,000 
Property Tax 4,275,000 3,544,000 
Post Office... 3,337,500 8,370,000 
Crown Lands 243,750 237,000 
Miscellaneous 2,325,000 1,985,697 

TOR .cccee £50,259,750 £50,992,697 


—which shows a balance in our favour of 732,947/. already. ‘The 
property-tax, however, is more likely to be above than below the 
estimate for the whole year, so that a surplus of at least a million 
and a half sterling seems pretty certain. 


Two Indian railways, and those two the greatest, the East 
Indian and the Great Indian Peninsula, have declared dividends 
for the half-year in excess of the guarantee. ‘The excess is only 
one-half per cent., but even that is something, for it represents 
another half paid to the Indian Government in consideration of 
back dividends. If peace can be maintained in India, which is 
always questionable, the “triangular” railways will yet pay 
dividends such as English shareholders have never enjoyed. They 
are the arteries of a continent, and have not cost 20,000/. a mile. 


The Queen of Spain has struck her coup d'état. On Sunday she 
signed a decree dissolving the Cortes, but before it could be issued, 
S. Rios Rosas, President of the Chamber, and 123 deputies, 
signed and presented to her an address respectfully protesting 
against the measure. Marshal Narvaez declared this an act of 
resistance to the prerogative, seized S. Rios Rosas and the 
deputies, and sentenced them either to banishment or transport- 
ation to the Canaries—the newspapers are not certain which. 
Marshal Serrano, the “ general Minister” of 1843, also remon- 
strated as President of the Senate, and was also, after some hesita- 
tion, arrested. The last vestige of liberty has disappeared in Spain, 
the Queen being as absolute as King Ferdinand, and using 
her power for the single end of satisfying the clergy. Great 
agitation prevailed in Madrid, but up to Friday afternoon no 
émeute had occurred. It is doubtful, indeed, if it will occur just 
yet, as the Liberals cannot move until they have secured some 
section of the Army. 


The Fortnightly Review has got into trouble for the article 
called ‘‘ Public Affairs,” the only one unsigned in the Review, which 
appears to be written, in part at least, by Mr. Danby Seymour. 
That gentleman had quoted Mr. Bright as saying that “ al/ the 
land ” in England and Wales is in the hands of 15) men, andallin 
Scotland in the hands of 12. Mr. Bright said ‘‘ half” in each case, 
as Mr. Jacob Bright pointed out. Mr. Danby Seymour apologizes, 
but says that the error is trivial. Would he have regarded 
it as a trivial error if Mr. Bright had said that all the taxation 
of this country is paid by the working class, because at least half 
is so paid? But the other misrepresentation was worse. IIe 
made Mr. Bright say that it was quite wrong for the rich to legis- 
late for the poor, but quite right for the poor to legislate for the 
rich. Mr. Bright, as his chivalric brother pointed out, refused 
the right to both poor and rich to legislate for the other. Mr. Sey- 
mour’s excuse is an imperfect Zimes’ report :—‘* But I deny alto- 
gether that the rich alone are qualified to legislate for the poor, and 
more than that, the poor alone would be qualified to legislate for the 
rich.” The report is so obviously halting, and suggests so strongly 
‘any more than that,” instead of ‘‘and more than that,” that 
Mr. Seymour was assuredly very rash in basing such a statement 
on such authority without consulting other reports. Why does 


potentate” (Napoleon understood) ; the Bishop of Moulins says the | the Jortnightly Review, which goes on the siguing principle, become 
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anonymous at exactly the point where personal responsibility seems 
most needed ? 


The Cowes people have been giving a dinner to the New York 
Yacht Club, Sir John Simeon, M.P., in the chair. The speeches 
were exceedingly affectionate on both the English and American 
side, and Mr. L. R. Jerome made, in the name of the New York 
Yacht Club, a very amusing speech. ‘I am, perhaps,” he said, 
‘‘ the only person in our party who has not his speech carefully 
written out and ready for delivery,” which was taking a mean 
advantage of his unhappy colleagues. He described the origin of the 
yacht bet at a dinner, only the Fleetwing and the Vesia being origi- 
nally parties to it, and Mr. J. G. Bennett, of the Henrietta, being 
cheerfully admitted to a place, because his yacht was thought by 
far the slowest of the three. Mr. Jerome said he found ** December 
just the time for Cowes. Hereafter I shall advise all my friends 
who want to go to Europe to come ina yacht in the month of 
December, and arrive at Cowes,”—which shows that Mr. Jerome 
has a strongly generalizing habit of mind, as well as a lively 
humour. 


We have discussed elsewhere the schismatic move in Natal 
for the election of a new Bishop,—the Rev. Mr. Butler, in the 
diocese of Oxford, being the Bishop Designate of the schisma- 
tics. It may interest our readers, however, to know what the 
Natal papers have told as to the personnel of the clerical vote for 
and against this schismatic proceeding. For Mr. Butler were (1), 
the Dean, Mr. Green; (2), Archdeacon Fearne, who for a year 
has been incapacitated by ill-health from taking any duty in 
the diocese; (3) Mr. Walton, formerly a Wesleyan; (4) Mr. 
Barker ; while the three last, Mr. J. Robinson, Mr. Rolfe, and Mr. 
Taylor, are the three clerical cuckoos introduced by Bishop Gray 
into the Natal diocese, for the very purpose of opposing Dr. 
Colenso during the latter's absence in England, Against the 
election were (1) Dr. Callaway, M.D., a missionary, and a great 
Zulu scholar, who has, if we mistake not, translated the Zulu 
fairy tales into English; (2) Mr. Newnham, M.A. of Cambridge, 
an English theologian and scholar ; (3) Mr. Elder, of C. C. C., 
ordained before he left England, and approved by the S.P.G. 
Society; (4) Mr. De ia Mare, also ordained in England, and sent 
out by the 8.P.G. Society; (5) Mr. Tozer, a former incumbent in 
Lincolnshire, and also sent out by the $.P.G. Society ; Mr. Jacob, 
son of the Archdeacon and Canon of Winchester, who stated that 
he voted against the step by his father’s advice ; (7) Mr. Lloyd, 
M.A. of Oxford, the oldest clergyman in the colony. Besides 
these, the Rey. A. Tonnesen and the Rev. E. Robinson were not 
present, because they have always adhered to their proper Bishop ; 
and the Rev. Mr. Baugh wrote to oppose the election, but was 
prevented from attending by ill-health. It is pretty evident that 
a clear majority of the clergy, ten to eight at the very least, are 
against the schism, and this in spite of the three clergymen foisted 
into the diocese by Dr. Gray during Dr. Colenso’s absence in 
England. 


The Austrian Budget for 1867 was published on December 30, 
and shows a revenue of 40,729,700/., as opposed to an expenditure 
of 43,389,600/.—a deficiency of 2,659,900/., which would not be 
very great, were not taxation so strained. ‘Three days after the 
Budget appeared an Imperial patent convoking a Reichsrath from 
all non-Hungarian provinces, to consider a common constitution 
for those States, and then to come to some agreement with 
Hungary. This is, in fact, giving up the problem as insoluble. 
If the Kaiser cannot reconcile the Hungarians and Germans, it is 
quite certain that Germans and Hungarians will not reconcile 
each other. Indeed the patent has already produced the greatest 
dissatisfaction in Hungary, and we may expect to see the nego- 
tiations once more fall through, in which case the Emperor will 
probably fall back finally upon his absolute power, and the cycle 
from 1848 will be complete. 


The Examiner, in its last issue, publishes a letter addressed to 
ourselves by ‘*M. A.,” on the subject of Professor Robertson's 
testimonials in applying for the chair at University College, 
London. The letter must, we suppose, have been thrown aside 
by us (without a sufficient glance at it to show its specially per- 
sonal character), with a number of others on both sides of that 
exhausted controversy, or we should certainly have published it. 
We read it in the Lxvaminer for the first time. It states that Mr. 
Robertson’s name isnot “ J. Croon” Robertson, but George Croom 
Robertson ; that he was not Sub-Professor to Mr. Bain at Aber- 
deen, but Assistant-Professor of Greek, and lectured in that 
capacity on Plato and Aristophanes ;—that no one has any right 





to refer him to the sensationalist or nervous-system school of 
psychologists; that in 1861 he gained a scholarship in philo- 
sophy open to the competition of all the Scotch Universities; 
and that he has high testimonials from four erman pro- 
fessors, as well as Dr. M‘Cosh, Dr. Donaldson, Professor 
Masson, and Professor Bain. All this is creditable to Mr. 
Robertson, nor did we ever say a word inconsistent with it, 
except as to his school of philosophy and his sub-professorship. 
If it is more in his favour that he was Sub-Professor of Greek, 
which he is not to teach, than of Metaphysics, which he is, we 
regret our error. His friends alone must answer for the confident 
statements as to his school of thought which was put forward by 
them as one of his great merits, but “* M. A.” does not venture to 
deny these statements. ‘That Mr. Robertson is a meritorious and 
promising young man we never doubted, but early promise is not 
precisely the same thing as a long career of unusual success as a 
teacher with brilliant metaphysical genius. 


A volcano in the Moon is said to be in an active state. The 
crater called Linné, on the Mare Serenitatis, was noticed by 
an astronomer at Athens, a M. Schmidt, during the months 
of October and November, to be obscured. English photo- 
graphs taken during the same time show the crater very faintly 
marked. The same darkness was observed on this spot by the 
eminent,astronomer Schroeter, in November, 1788. The impres- 
sion is that an eruption is going on, but if so, must not the Moon 
have an atmosphere? Could combustion take place without 
oxygen? Would the smoke—the carbonic acid gas—rise without 
some heavier gas, like atmospheric air, to rise in ? 


We give in our advertisement columns an appeal from the 
Church in South Australia for the Church at Melrose, the only 
English Church, or place of Christian worship between Clare and 
Lake Hope,—an area of about 50,000 square miles. ‘The building 
is completed, but wants windows, flooring, and seats, and is bur- 
dened with a debt of 2001. ‘The drought of two years’ duration 
has ruined the inhabitants for the time, and the clergyman of the 
district, the Ven. Archdeacon ‘T'wopeny, has received nothing 
during the last year. The Archdeacon, thus left without help 
from his parishioners, is doing a noble work in a noble way. He 
is a sort of Bush Xavier, out in all weathers, often risking his life 
in swimming a creek or looking up shepherds in nearly trackless 
wastes. He is so popular that the Dissenters at the mines 200 
miles north of his station told him that if he would come to them, 
or even send them a curate, they would prefer it to having a 
minister of their own creed. Here, surely, is a man to whom the 
mother country owes much more than pecuniary assistdnce, —heart- 
felt gratitude. But the pecuniary assistance we ought at least to 
give. 


The tendency of the value of Consols has continued upwards, 
although the market has been occasionally depressed by heavy sales. 
Business for the February account, however, has been done as 
high as 903; but the market closed yesterday at 90}, }, for 
delivery, and 903, 4, for the February aecount, or at an advance 
of one-eighth as compared with Friday week. In the value of 
railway shares there is an advance varying from 1 to 4 per cent. 


The supply of bullion held by the Bank of England is 
19,415,362/. ; by the Bank of France, 27,002,156. ‘The minimum 
rate of discouut here is 3}; at Paris, 3 per cent. At Amsterdam 
the minimum is reduced to 4 per cent. 


The annexed statement shows the closing prices of the leading 
Foreign Securities yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, Dec, 28. Friday, Jan. 4. 


Mexican oe oe +e ee oe ee 18} ee 13 
Spanish Passive se oe oe 205 oe 21 
Do. Certificates .. oe ° 14 oe 14} 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858 .. oe ee 56 ee 5 
” ” 18y2 .. ov *e oe 5u} ee 5ty x. d. 
United States 5.20's .. oe ee oe oe 725 oe 734 


The leading British Railways left off at the annexed quotations 


yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, Dec, 28. Friday, Jan, 4 


Great Eastern .. ow oe se ‘a on 2Rt oe 303 
Great Northern oe o* oe “* es 20 oe 1203 
Great Western.. on oe oth es 55} 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .. 128} “< 130] 
London and Brighton oe bel § ee 99 
Loudon aud North-Westera e oe oe 1204 oe 123 
London and South-Western ~ ve os od oe 3h 
London, Chatham, and Dover oe ow oe 164 oe 17 
Metropolitan .. oe a oe o“ os 1264 oe 125} 
Midland.. es oe oe o. ee ee 123g oe Lit} 
North-Eastera, Berwick ot oe oe 108 ee lg 
do ork... on oe oe oe lol oe lo 
South-Kastern a om fe oe) hue 7h ow 7g 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
MR. NEATE'S 


DANGEROUS DOCTRINE. 

ie junior Member for Oxford is, we believe, a very sound 

Liberal, more especially upon Ecclesiastical questions and 
on the disputes between Labour and Capital, but he made on 
Tuesday a very dangerous speech. There is no one point of 
the Liberal creed upon which the public mind is momentarily 
so unsettled as the right of open-air meeting. What with the 
enormous development of our cities, the increasing power of 
the press, and the tolerance which begins to be felt for almost 
any kind of opinion, half the utility of great meetings appears 
to have disappeared. The cities are becoming so big that a 
meeting is apt to be too large for discussion, too noisy and 
multitudinous for the useful display of oratorical power. Mr. 
Mill might argue in vain before a Birmingham gathering, and 
Whitfield could not have been heard by a crowd such as Lon- 
don workmen can pour into the streets. The press is so cheap 
that a speech at a banquet reaches more ears than a speech 
in the open air, while tolerance has made it safe to speak any- 
thing short of treason without the protection of crowds. Even 
Liberals therefore begin to doubt whether such gatherings have 
any use suflicient to counterbalance the very great annoyance 
which they inflict upon the prosperous and the orderly. Whigs 
need only a little encouragement from Liberals like Mr. Neate, 
only a little of the intellectual support which men like him 
can give, to join the Tories in requiring, not indeed that open- 
air meetings shall be “‘ put down”’—in that phrase Mr. Neate 
goes beyond Lord Derby—but that they shall be made 
illegal. The machinery is unhappily only too ready at hand. 
It needs but to repeat the law which, in 1848, made meetings 
within a mile of Parliament illegal, and extend the radius to 
the cab limit, four miles from Charing Cross, and open-air 
meetings in London would be thenceforth impossible. We 
have not a doubt that, with a House constituted as the House 
of Commons now is, it would be perfectly possible, if Liberals 
are indifferent, to pass such an Act, and that, out of London, 
it would be accepted by the constituencies without very great 
annoyance. The habitual residents in the country, and even 
the citizens of other great towns, have a dread of London, 
its tremendous masses, its infinite possibilities of disturbance, 
and would see without dissatisfaction any Act which promised 
to increase the “securities for order.” 

Nevertheless we sincerely trust that Liberals will not be 
indifferent. It is quite true that half the utility of open-air 
meetings has disappeared, that they now perform only one 
function instead of two or three, but that one function is 
unfortunately indispensable to the safety of constitutional 
order. These vast gatherings warn the Government, as nothing 
else can warn them, of the feelings, opinions, and desires of the 
masses of units whom we rather absurdly call, for convenience’ 
sake, the “working men.” The progress of civilization, so far 
from increasing the power of the educated to judge of the 
lower strata of opinion, has rather diminished it, has separated 
the different grades of cultivation till they cease easily to 
understand each other. Ideas of immense importance may 
be furiously exciting the majority of Englishmen, while the 
minority never hear of them, never read about them, 
never fully realize that any such discussion is going on. 
Respectability was, for example, thunderstruck when it found 
the masses prepared to fight rather than allow Lord Robert 
Grosvenor’s Sunday Bill to become operative law. At least a 
score of members will endorse our statement when we say that 
they were “taken aback,” utterly nonplussed, by accidental 
revelations of the depth of the feeling, the passion of self- 
distrust, which produced the Permissive Liquor Bill. There is 
a break at this point in our constitutional system so deep that 
Acts might be passed in mere heedlessness, or with the most 
philanthropic intentions, which would excite the most bitter 
animosity, and which, if these open-air gatherings are pro- 
hibited, would be met by universal disobedience. Sup- 
pose, for example, the Hyde Park demonstration against 
the Sunday Bill to have been impossible, how could the 
masses haye made their opinion known? Through mem- 
bers who look to the next class for opinion? Through 
the press, which is guided by men almost as ignorant of 
workmen as the members themselves? Through meetings 
under cover, which cost sums the masses are almost unable, 
and wholly unwilling, to contribute at a moment’s notice, in 
buildings few, inconvenient, and belonging exclusively to the 
middle class? Had the gathering been illegal the people 
would haye been resolved violently into mere units, whose 





only mode of resistance would have been to break the law. 
What could police, or magistrates, or gaolers either, have done 
with a hundred or two hundred thousand “cases” every 
Monday morning? The demonstration, inconvenient, and 
riotous, and vulgar as it was, saved the Government from 
passing an Act which it had not the force to carry out. 
So again, with the extension of the franchise. The upper 
class doubted last year, honestly doubted,’ whether the 
workman cared to be included in the electoral body, and 
how were they to be undeceived? The members shared 
more or less the impression of the caste to which they 
mainly belong. They would not have believed the Radical 
newspapers, and the few which they do believe were in as 
much doubt as the House of Commons. There was absolutely 
nothing to teach them except the sight of the men themselves, 
and that, the actual appearance on a defined spot of ground 
of vast numbers of petitioners, is the use of open-air meetings. 
If we abolish them one of two consequences will inevitably 
follow, and we leave the Tories and Whigs who synipathize 
with them to take their choice. Either the people will hold 
the meetings in defiance of the law, or they will supersede the 
meetings by assemblies of elected delegates. In the first case, 
Parliament will be compelled to declare open war on the 
majority of the people of London,a war which it does not wish to 
declare, in which it certainly could not win without upsetting the 
Constitution, and in which it would, in all human probability, 
be defeated. The workmen would certainly regard the Act 
as a grievous insult, and there does not exist at the disposal 
of Government any force which could prevent 400,000 men 
in one city from assembling if they chose.‘ Quiet and’ pros- 
perous people always under-estimate fanaticism, under-calculate 
the number of men who would march straightforward under 
fire rather than surrender a principle. If there were only 
500 such to head the mob, there would either be the greatest 
massacre Europe has seen this century, or the law would be 
violated with impunity. The moment a mass meeting ‘is 
made illegal it becomes revolutionary, brings on the precise 
conflict English statesmen most wish to avoid in the precise 
spot where it is most dangerous. We believe Lord 
Derby could be trusted on a point like this as fully 
as Mr. Bright, that it is the respectables, not the states- 
men, who are blind. The other alternative, though milder, 
is certainly not less dangerous. Does anybody, Tory, Whig, 
or Radical, want a workman’s Parliament side by side with 
the constitutional one ?—because that is what an assembly 
of delegates, elected when passions were fierce, would in- 
evitably tend to become. Is it worth while, wholly apart 
from principle, for the sake of excluding fifty workmen from 
Parliament who have a clear right to be there, and who, being 
there, would enormously increase the popularity and therefore 
the power of the House of Commons, to compel another and 
more popular power to arise by its side? The people could 
not organize it? Well, they organize Trades’ Unions with 
considerable effect, support complete ecclesiastical systems, 
raise sums for social objects which are appreciable even 
by millionaires; one-half the energy which supports the 
Wesleyan Conference or the Foresters’ treasury would, if 
displayed by the whole body of workmen, seat delegates with 
powers which would be felt through the length and breadth 
of the land, as much as those of the Unions are in each 
particular trade. “It would be impossible to imagine a more 
dangerous organization, yet if the men are forbidden to present 
themselves, what could they do but present their representa 
tives ? or would Mr. Neate put that “down ”’ too ? 
We have said nothing of the question of “ right,” because 
we are not disposed to believe there is any abstract right in 
the matter. If a really popular House of Commons thought 
open-air meetings inexpedient, there would be no objection to 
the registration of that opinion by law. But for the minority 
of the electors who are represented, to prohibit the majority 
of non-electors who are not represented from representing 
themselves is a plain violation, not only of equity, but of the 
spirit which has hitherto pervaded the British Constitu- 
tion. Is Mr. Neate prepared to “put down’ mass meet- 
ings of non-electors in Westminster in front of the hustings, 
or of a candidate? because, if he is not, his legislation 
will not be of much avail, and if he is, he wishes to abolish 
a popular right as old as the Constitution. The proceed- 
ings would simply commence with a proposal that John 
Smith was a fitting person to represent the borough, and the 
law would be virtually inoperative. The true way to prevent 
open-air meetings, which are always inconvenient to traffic, 
frequently costly to trade, and sometimes dangerous to the 
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public peace, is to remove the grievances which give rise to 
them, and just now the first of those grievances is that the 
working class should be driven by want of scientific represen- 
tation to make their wishes known to Parliament in such a 
semi-barbarous and uncivilized style. 





THE COUP D ETAT IN MADRID. 

\ ERE Spain in Europe, politically as well as geographi- 

cally, every capital would be ringing with the coup 
d'état which Queen Isabella has just struck. As it is, the 
journals of the civilized world record it almost as they would 
record a revolution in Burmah, and the civilized public has 
searcely sufficient interest to inquire who the sufferers are, or 
why they suffer. Yet the event is a remarkable one, a repe- 
tition, on a small scale, for a lower end, and by comparatively 
vulgar politicians, of the grand blow of 2nd December, 1852. 
The bloodshed has been less, but the oppression is as great, 
and the contempt exhibited by the Spanish Court, not only 
for the principles of freedom, but for the bases of civilization, 
is even more cynically complete. Napoleon arrested the 
Assembly in order to reorganize, or, as he and a vast majority 
of Frenchmen believed, to “ save,” society ; Isabella has trans- 
ported the Cortes in order to save that indefinitely more 
contemptible object—her own soul. The tyranny of Marshal 
Narvaez, the arrests multiplied till the prisons are choked, 
the transportation of entire families guiltless of all but 
Liberalism to penal settlements, the suppression of all free 
speech, the menaces addressed to civilians of the highest rank, 
had at last stirred even the long-suffering spirit of the Cortes. 
The majority of that body are in reality nominees, the 
Liberals having “abstained” from the last elections; but 
there are limits to the patience even of Spanish Conservatives, 
and it was known that the Cortes would venture, in some 
more or less covert way, to rebuke Marshal Narvaez. It 
was known, moreover, that they would have the protection 
of at least one General with a following in the Army, 
Marshal Serrano, in 1845 the favourite of the Palace and 
virtual Dictator of Spain. The Clerical clique resolved to 
stamp out the incipient disease, and by Royal decree the 
Cortes, the most obedient legislature perhaps which ever 
assembled, was to be dissolved. The intention, however, 
had got wind, as everything in a .déspotie country does ‘get 
wind, and immediately after the decree was signed Rios Rosas, 
the President of the Chamber, a strong Conservative, and 
Senor Salaverria, the late unscrupulous Minister of Finance, 
followed by 121 Deputies, met, apparently in the Chamber 
itself, and signed a protest against the dissolution. - The 
protest was utterly powerless, the Queen having the legal 
right to dissolve the Cortes even had the laws retained their 
force ; but priests dread and detest opinion, regard opponents 
as heretics, and political manifestoes as attacks upon the 
sanctity of Holy Church. Father Claret, therefore, the Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, the Bishop of Burgos, the titular King, the 
Bleeding Nun, every member of the strange junta which now 
reigns in Spain, urged Marshal Narvaez to take a yet more 
decided step. Cortes must be prohibited from meeting, the 
President must be arrested, Salaverria must be arrested, the 
Deputies must be arrested and banished, Marshal Serrano must 
be—the Junta glanced strangely at one another. Was it 
certainly safe to arrest him? What if Her Majesty recoiled ? 
There was a hesitation, and the Junta contented itself with 
the extraordinary order issued on 28th December to the civil 
Governor of Castile, an order as remarkable in its humility as 
in its brutalities. All members not “Conservative,” that is, 
utterly slavish, were to be prevented from entering the Chamber, 
of course by military foree, and all persons who had signed the 
protest were to be arrested ; but if their meetings were held “at 
the residence of any person of the military profession,” then, 
‘“‘hewever high his rank or estimable his personal qualities,”’ his 
name was to be reported to the Palace! Even in the crisis of 
a coup d'état the Government dared not run the risk of a 
revulsion of feeling in the Queen, and it was not for two days 
that the final decision was taken, and Marshal Serrano 
arrested in his house. As for all the other persons, the 
presidents, ministers, and members, they could be treated at 
diseretion, and accordingly they were arrested en masse, flung 
into prison, and sentenced either to banishment or to trans- 
portation — accounts differ — for having protested against a 
dissolution of the Cortes. And then, all being complete, the 
Cortes was dissolved, and Father Claret was at last supreme 
master of Spain, without a rival or an opponent. The Parlia- 
ment was extinct, the capital was in a state of siege, the Army 





had been “ weeded,” the middle class had been placed under a 
reign of terror, and the masses—well, the masses have souls 
which require careful “ saving” as much as that of the 
Queen. -Queen Isabella is as absolute as was Louis XVI, ° 
when amidst his applauding courtiers and faithful guards 
he decreed the separation of the Three Estates, and sent 
his Master of the Ceremonies to see the order obeyed. 
A Royal decree is law, and having transporied the most 
faithful among her supporters, sent some hundreds of inno- 
cent families to perish in a tropical marsh, shot quiet citizens 
by the score for wishing her a little more enlightenment, 
given her capital to the soldiery, extinguished freedom and 
defied civilization, she can, as a true Bourbon Sovereign, in 
comfort and at leisure “save her soul.” That most mon- 
strous perversion of true theology, which makes a supreme 
selfishness the motive power of all that is good in man, never 
received an illustration more detestable or more thorough. If 
it be the Queen’s first duty to ‘ save her soul,” to see that she 
is in the next world as comfortable as in this, what matter 
that thousands suffer and millions curse? Will curses weigh 
down a soul in heaven, or may not tears and horror be the 
appointed discipline for the souls of those who weep and . 
shudder ? : 
It is very useless, there is something almost degrading in 
the attempt, to denounce crimes like this coup d état, so vast in 
their consequences, so far-reaching in the misery they inflict. 
In the face of such deeds, such cold, calculating, scientific 
cruelties, the strongest words the journalist can use sound like 
the sobs of angry women ; invective is but petulance, and con- 
demnation scolding. It is punishment, not censure, which such 
crimes demand, and only nations can punish the crimes of 
Kings. It is not on garotters that sarcasm, however keen, 
will take effect, and in this case it is a nation which 
has been garotted. It is not on murderers that invective 
should be wasted, and in this case it is a Parliament which has 
been done to death. It is not to burglars that one offers 
ethical demonstrations of their guilt, and it is in this case a 
national treasury which has been violently forced. Wosds 
are too inadequate for such offences, or if they ever rise to 
the level of their subject are too like written screams. A 
woman has strangled a nation to please her confessor, and , 
since Isaiah there has not lived the man who could adequately . 
denounce the deed. But at least we may protest, not indeed 
in the name of humanity, but in that of the historical hierarchy 
of crime, against the comparison of this deed with the French 
coup dctat. Leave to Napoleon at least the grandeur of his 
offences. He, too, arrested his Parliament, but it was to 
introduce a new and effective political ryime. He, too, sen- 
tenced opponents to the tropics, but it was in order to recon- 
struct society upon strong and safe foundations. | He, too, 
shot down citizens, but it was to place on the throne the man 
whom of all other living men France believed to be the most 
competent to govern France. He, too, broke his compact with 
a nation, but the nation itself released him formally and dis- 
tinctly from his vow when it raised him to the throne. It 
was not in the interests of the Papacy that Napoleon slew 
Parisians, not to please an archbishop that he flung M. 
Thiers into prison, not to save his soul that he sup- 
pressed the freedom of the French. There are crimes 
and crimes, and it is not fair to Turpin to confound him 
with the tradesman who gives a child false weight. If 
Spain were to receive, as the consequence of this coup 
état, a new organization, if she were about to resume her 
ancient place among nations, if she were to commence a 
new cra of prosperity, and order, and enlightenment, poli- 
ticians might pardon, although moralists could never approve, 
the deed. But the end is as insignificant as the means are 
brutal. The coup d'état has abolished nothing, even for the 
moment, except freedom ; established nothing. even for the 
moment, except the power of a few priests. A Bourbon reigns 
where a Bourbon reigned ; there is not even that infinitesimal 
possibility of good—a change of Bourbon. The feebly tyran- 
nical clique with whom rests all power in Spain is a little less 
feeble, a little more tyrannical than before, and that is all. 
Authority has not been vindicated, for it was never called in 
question ; society has not been saved, for it was not shaking ; 
the national prestige has not been re-established, for the 
Government which failed in a war with Chili is about to fail 
also in an attack on Honduras. All these arrests, and trans- 
portations, and executions, this decree against a Parliament, 
these laws against education, this effort to put out the eyes of 
a people, and suffocate a capital, have for end, for avowed and 
intended end, the “ salvation” of one poor soul, which, as the 
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priests who guide it know, cannot be saved thereby. All 
Spain is agitated by grief, or dread, or wrath that one con- 
science may be lulled with an artificial anodyne. 

In spite of the order which it is asserted now reigns in 
Madrid and Spain, of the reported fidelity of the Army, and 
of the hinted approval of the Tuileries, an approval which 
takes the concrete form of a loan for 3,500,000/. from M. 
Fould’s bank, we cannot believe that this régime will last. 
Bourbons are not the people who profit by revolutions. A 
strong, consistent, far-seeing despotism might, and probably 
would, suit Spain, where the masses love personal government, 
and the middle classes allow the soldiery to pronounce on their 
behalf, and the national character has an affinity for intoler- 
ance; but no nation ever tolerates long a government of 
priests. Were the Queen even her own Prime Minister she 
might rule, for when in her secular mood she has some saga- 
city, daring courage, and the hold over her subjects which per- 
sonal kindliness always gives to Kings; but Bishops armed with 
absolute power, and conyinced that men can be saved by chas- 
tisement, are certain to push on from excess to excess, until 
they come into collision with their own instruments. Already, 
it is said, the priests begin to distrust Narvaez, who has some 
military instincts, and desire to raise Gonzalez Bravo to the 
supreme? power; already the blow has fallen upon one great 
military chief; already the Army has been warned that its 
business is neither to think nor to discuss ; already the capi- 
talis said to be “strongly agitated,” and arrests have been 
renewed in the great cities, while the Queen has paid a visit 
of conciliation to the rival Sovereign of the Peninsula. When 
the uprising may come is still uncertain, but unless the 
proudest race in Europe have sunk below the Neapolitan 
level, its coming is as certain as that of spring. Unless all 
modern history is a fable, the last of the three great Bourbon 
thrones is rocking to its fall. 





THE NATAL SCHISMATICS. 


Ww are not of those who attach in the abstract or uni- 

versally any very high guilt to the sin of Schism. If 
a man is, or a number of men are, not able to think and 
speak their own truest and most settled thoughts freely in 
their own Church, it seems to us aclear duty that they should 
take themselves quietly out of it, and with as little ill-feeling 
as possible prepare to think and say their thoughts freely in a 
Church of their own, or some other Church ready-made to their 
hands. Or if, again, any man or number of men, though not 
denied this freedom, find that they do not meet in the prayers 
and services of their Church such spiritual food as they most 
need for their own souls, then, again, we can see only a duty in 
the formal separation—a real separation in this case it need 
not be, except for the purposes of worship. As to the talk 
about “ dividing the body of Christ,” the only true answer to 
that is—what divides it most? Unfaithful conformity, or 
even conformity which robs men of what they seem to 
need most for their own spiritual welfare, or formal separa- 
tion? Who can doubt for a moment that it is the former, 
not the latter? Christ is divided in St. Paul’s sense only 
by spiritual discord, and that spiritual discord is far more 
serious and bitter which is carried on under the cloak 
of conformity than that which begins by outward separa- 
tion, and very often ends in a much closer approach. But 
though we hold outward schism often much less mischievous 
than inward schism, there seems to us to be the worst kind of 
both in the present conduct of that Natal schism which is 
being hatched by Bishop Gray at the Cape and S. Oxon, in 
this country. In the first place, there is no just pretence for 
schism at all on the part of the faction which is attempting 
it. In the next, if there were, they are setting about 
it in the most malignant way, and doing their very best 
to let it breed all the strifes, envies, hatreds, and malices 
of which ecclesiastical quarrels seem so much more prolific 
than any other earthly discords. There is no occasion for 
such a schism, for there was no attempt and can be no attempt 
to interfere with the preaching of the full orthodox truth, as 
the schismaties themselves hold it, on the part of any of their 
number. The Dean of Pietermaritzburg (Mr. Green) knows 
perfectly well, and all his adherents know, that they may 
preach their own view of the Church’s doctrines as freely as 
the Bishop, and that no one would recognize that right more 
frankly than Dr. Colenso, Nor is it a case of deserting a 
Church for the sake of a wors/ip more suited to their spiritual 
wants. No one on either side wishes for any change in the 
Church Liturgy. This is, indeed, the great protection of 





the English Church, which thus secures the possibility of 
its covering so wide an area of faith without any necessity 
for disunion. The Colensoites love the Liturgy as much as 
the Grayites. In fact, there is no one interference with either 
liberty or the wants of the schismatics’ spiritual nature in 
the continued reign of Dr. Colenso over them, unless-it be the 
unfortunate and bigoted belief on the part of some of them 
that they cannot communicate with him,—7.e., recall the love 
and passion of their Lord,—without sanctioning his heretical 
views. Even this cannot in more than one or two cases be a 
practical objection. It may be essential—we do not know 
how this is—that the clergy of the Cathedral should com- 
municate with their Bishop, but in any other case there 
would of course be no difficulty in receiving communion 
from other hands. In whatever light we look at it, it 
seems clear that the schismatics who have now elected a 
new Bishop, and done all in their power to inaugurate a legal 
struggle for the Church property, and worse still, a war of reck- 


less imputations, libels, passionate scandals and recriminations,. 


—have done it not to save their own liberty or their own wor- 
ship, but in order to have the satisfaction of driving out others 
from the fold and branding them with shameful titles. We 
have never been admirers of Bishop Colenso’s critical school, 
though we conceive that all true scholars admit with him the 
great historical blunders in many books of the Bible; and we 
have pointed out strongly enough the weakness of his position 
about prayer to Christ,—but we must in common honesty 
testify that his spirit has been far higher than that of his 
episcopal opponents, Dr. Gray and Dr. Wilberforce; that he 
has not launched, like them, rash and, as it proved, false and 
uninvestigated statements at his antagonists, with a view to 
injure their cause; that he has never written or spoken 
without the most marked forbearance, and that he has 
received, as regards personalities, all the provocation, and 
yet, as is not unusual, borne it with far more dignity than 
they have shown in conducting the prosecution. 

The recent act of the Bishop of Natal’s opponents in 
attempting to elect a Bishop of their own has rather betrayed 
their weakness than added to their chances of success. Like 
the disgraceful calumny circulated and published though not 
originated by Dr. Wilberforce, which Dr. Colenso has so suc- 
cessfully refuted, that almost all the congregation who attend 
Dr. Colenso are “ professed infidels,” and go “not to worship, 
but simply from curiosity,”—this violent attempt to elect a 
new Bishop who may contest with Dr. Colenso the position of 
the Church of England Bishop in the diocese of Natal, has 
probably done more to injure their cause than any act of the 
Colenso party. Had they, indeed, openly professed to wish to 
found a “free ’”’ Church, based on the formulas of the Church 
of England, but interpreting them more narrowly than our 
spiritual tribunals will permit, no one would have contested 
their right to do so, or to have a dissenting Bishop of their 
own, like the American Episcopal Church. But this is not 
what they attempt. They are endeavouring to foist another 
man into Dr. Colenso’s legal place, and their friends in this 
country are supporting that attempt by the most unjustifiable 
misrepresentations; yet the violence of their procedure is 
overreaching its own end. For the first time, we may fairly 
say that the majority of the Natal clergy are deserting their 
leaders. Even the most bigoted devotees of orthodoxy naturally 
shrink from a kind of schism which will, in all probability, 
both break their connection with the Established Church 
of England, and embark them for years to come in the 
bitterest personal warfare with their own neighbours and 
clerical brethren. A vestry meeting, held on 50th October 
last, and crowded by 250 persons, protested unanimously 
against the attempf of the Dean and his colleagues to elect 
a new Bishop. The Dean himself only mustered 14 out of 
the 18 clergy of the colony at his meeting for this illegal 
purpose; and of these fourteen, seven, whose names we have 
given in another column, voted against the proposed election 
of a new Bishop. Two clergymen, moreover, were excluded 
from voting at all, because they accepted their Bishop as 
their Bishop. Again, at the Dean’s meeting only 31 
laymen were recognized as capable of taking part in the 
proceedings, because all laymen who communicated with 
the Bishop of Natal were expressly excluded from vot- 
ing. Thus we have a crowded vestry meeting of 250 
persons unanimous against the schism, besides seven or- 
thodox clergymen and two Colensoite clergy, and only 31 
laymen and seven clergymen on the other side. Mr. Butler, 
who has been chosen Bishop by this small minority, may well 
hesitate—even though vigorously counselled to be brave by his 
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own veteran Bishop, 8. Oxon—to go out as schismatic Bishop 
under these unpleasant circumstances. For our own parts. 
we think that the proper man to head this forlorn hope would 
be 8. Oxon himself. There would be heroism in translating 
himself from the comfortable see in which he shines so 
brilliantly to the divided diocese of Natal, there to be 
dependent on the voluntary contributions of a handful of 
schismatics. Translation into Zulu is, no doubt, at all times a 
missionary undertaking which introduces no author to a 
crowd of cultivated admirers,—but that is exactly the glory of 
the undertaking. How could Dr. Wilberforce better show 
his real humility than by volunteering to this distant post, for 
the purpose of heading an unpopular schism from the Church 
in which he exercises so wide and brilliant an influence? If 
he would do that, every one would at least feel he was in 
earnest, which is not quite the impression produced by his 
questionable manceuvres at home to discredit a weak antago- 

nist, by circulating,—without any attempt at inv estigation— 
the slanderous statements of private correspondents. 





THE “REORGANIZATION OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE.” 


E print the letter under the well known signature 

“J. M. L.” for two reasons. One is, that Mr. Ludlow 

never has the fear of the “practical ’’ men before his eyes, 
and is therefore very often just sufficiently in advance of 
public opinion to foresee a coming change. The other is, 
that his subject, though little discussed among ourselves, so 
little as to be almost a question of abstract politics, deeply 
interests the Australians, Canadians, South Africans, and 
other English colonists who already comprise one-fifth of the 
white population of the Empire. They are wanting some- 


thing very much indeed, and though they do not exactly 
know what it is, the vague phrase, “The reorganization of 


the Empire,” represents it as well as any other, much better 
than any more definite one would do. They have an idea, 
natural to growing communities, and to Mr. Ludlow, whose 
outlook is wide enough to see how fast they grow, that their 
position in the Empire is not as yet adequate to their resources, 
their progress, or their future. They are treated as younger 
children, and as they are maintaining themselves and con- 
tribute largely if not to the expenses, at least to the dignity 
of the household, and as the reins are held only by a mother— 
it is significant that English colonists say Mother country, 
German exiles the Fatherland—they think they have a right to 
a more important voice in the family council. So do we, and 
so does every political thinker, but the untouched point is the 
plan by which that voice is to be secured. Naturally, Parlia- 
ment being in England the ultimate sovereign power, the colo- 
nies bethink themselves first of securing a representation in 
Parliament, and the notion of “ seating the colonies” has taken 
strong hold of many English minds. Suppose, say some, we ad- 
mitted one representative for every Canadian half-million into 
the House of Commons, surely we should be no worse, while 
the Canadians would be indefinitely better off, would secure 





the full and appreciative representation of their interests, wants, 
and wishes, which are now so often overlooked. They would 
secure, too, that respect from men in power, the absence of 
which irritates colonists more, perhaps, than the refusal of 
their demands. John Smith, with Canada at his back, is a 
bore sometimes to the most patient of Ministers, who believes 
in his heart that Sir IF’. Rogers knows Canada very much 
better than John Smith ; but John Smith, with Canada behind 
him, and twenty or thirty votes on a division, is quite sure 
of as much attention as he deserves, perhaps of even a little 
more. Or suppose, again, say others, fearful lest this idea | 
should seem too revolutionary, we allow one representative | 
from each colony, au ambassador, in fact, to sit in the House | 
of Commons, without going through the formality of English | 
election. 
if he spoke well, showed judgment on extra-colonial politics, | 
and obtained influence in the House, he might be of 
importance to the Ministry. His freedom from party | 
pressure would enable him to speak with greater effect | 
and courage upon his special topic, while his recognized | 
local knowledge would give him, if anything, too mue h| 
weight in any ‘attack upon the Colonial Office. Mr. Ludlow 
is not so definite, but he lays down a principle which, if car- 
ried out in laws, would go much farther than either of these 
schemes. He would raise the great Anglo-Saxon Colonies from | 
“territories ” 











into ‘“ states,’—would, that is, as we under- | 
stand him, give them a real and effective share of the Imperial | 
power, either by proportionate representation in the Commons, 





He would be of no importance to Mr. Brand, but | ; 


as little as ten “ Irish” 


or by a heavy vote in the Upper House, or as in America, by 
both those privileges combined, or by any other scheme 
statesmen might be willing to suggest. Englishmen under 
this plan, wherever resident, would in fact retain all their 
prerogatives, and Australians might influence our policy in 
Berlin, and South Africans throw the casting vote for or 
against the acquisition of Egypt. 

We cannot but doubt, and doubt gravely, whether any of 
these schemes, except perhaps the second, is worthy of being 
seriously discussed. The objections of detail, particularly 
to the third scheme, which would require equality of taxation 
as a first and inevitable datum, are endless, but we may for a 
moment put them aside. It is possible, though improbable, 
that an English statesman might be able to persuade Parlia- 
ment to introduce a new group of, so to speak, Irish members, 
with separate interests, prejudices, and geographical relations ; 
that a Colonial Secretary might sanction the creation of 
hostile Colonial Office, for that would be the result of the 
second plan; or that Great Britain might be induced to 
submit her policy to the direct instead of the indirect action of 
colonies separated from her by half the world. It is possible, 
we say, as any other revolution is possible ; but supposing it 
done, our main objection to the whole scheme isin no degree 
removed. We do not believe that Parliament is or can be 
a good nexus between Englishmen in this island and English- 
men resident in any of its many dependencies. Perhaps the 
one department of polities in which Parliament has as an 
institution failed has been the government of the Anglo- 
Saxon Colonies. It deprived us of the Thirteen States, that 
is, of all chance of an alliance which, had it continued un- 
broken, would have made England arbiter of the world, and 
drove every other colony to the verge or over the verge of 
organized revolt and resistance. It nearly Gost us Australia 
hy its adherence to transportation, and alnost sacrificed New 
Zealand rather than allow the Horse Guards to take advice 
from the colonists endangered. It was only by surrendering 
its own powers that it reinvigorated expiring loyalty, and to 
resume them would be a most dangerous experiment. No 
popular body ever quite understands a very distant de- 
pendency, still less a very distant dependency almost as 
independent as the mother country, least of all a very 
distant dependency almost independent, and governed by 
another popular body as ignorant, as sensitive, and as 
changeable as itself. Parliament can never hope to under- 
stand Canadia or Australia better than it understands 
the American Union, yet on the only question of internal 
American polities which has seriously attracted British atten- 
tion Parliament was hopelessly in the wrong. On the whole, 
its Indian legislation has been wise, but India no sooner 
possessed a Legislative Council than it defied and thwarted 
the Parliamentary representative. Its government of Ireland, 
which is fully represented, and much better understood than 
Australia will ever be, has been on the whole a failure ; and its 
government of Scotland, though a magnificent success, has heen 
so chiefly because wholly exceptional circumstances have 
permitted Parliament to allow Scottish members to be on 
Scottish questions almost independent. It is nonsense to talk 
about community of race and creed and language. 
could legislate ior France better than for America, 
ciliate the Mauritius much more perfggtly than Ireland. 
| Geographical cireumstances, differences of civilization, differ- 
ences of political sentiment tend daily more and more to 
‘relations to our colonies into a branch of foreign 


Parliament 
do ‘ss con- 


convert our 

affairs, and Parliament paecge! and does not control the details 
of diplomacy. It has not » knowle lyr the time, or 
the tolerance, feels more Pi ely than if fools any other in- 
capacity that it must leave suc h details to the Executive and its 
agents. It is seareely too much to say that its instinets, which 
on internal affairs are its best guides, are on foreign affairs 
renerally wrong; that it never goes right except when under 
the guidance of servants better instructed than itself. Look 
at the history of the last ten years, and see what have been 
the instincts of the House, how often it would have quarrelled 
with France, or intervened in America, or resisted Germany, 
but for the restraint imposed on it by its chiefs. Suppose 
ten Americans had sat in the House in 1864. They would 
unquestionably have stopped intervention just as much and 
members stopped the Irish Coercion 
Bill, while their report of the difficulty they found in securing 
an audience would have doubled American exasperation. Mr. 
Adams was a far better link between the two countries, and 
so we believe it will be in the case of the colonies. The Empire 
suffers because they are not represented, but the representation 


iit or 
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should be through carefully selected Envoys, holding a near 
relation to the Executive and not to Parliament, able to ex- 
plain the under-currents of colonial politics, to speak without 
the certainty that their words will rebound, to make the inner 
mind of the colony clear to the Imperial Government as dis- 
tinct from the merely surface mind. Above all, an Envoy 
can threaten, and a Government can bear to be threatened, 
while a member will neither menace, nor will a popular 
Assembly bear to be menaced. Mr. Adams could say to Earl 
Russell that the release of the rams meant war with effect, 
and then withdraw his letter with dignity ; but had his letter 
been addressed to the House the rams would have been 
released in an instant—to the inexpressible injury of both 
countries. Fores in some shap2 or other is an element 
in all international politics, and colonies at one point 
of their progress are nothing less than nations. At this 
very moment the argument which all Canadians who 
oppose or defend the Confederation use in private is, that 
such and such a course will arouse a cry for annexation, a 
threat which would make the House of Commons utterly 
unmanageable. It is not by a formal federation, but by the 
convers‘on of colonies into allies, bound together on principles 
formally aceepted on both sides, that this great Empire is to be 
held together. We have much to give—splendid careers, and 
absolute security; and they also have much to give—trust- 
worthy aid in every quarter of the world, and endless addi- 
tions to British careers; and it is upon that basis that we and 
they must at last consent to treat. A great power ringed in 
with subordinate but most cordial allies,—tht, as it seems to 
us, is the future of Great Britain.. 





THE FRENCH PRESS ON THE INCREASE OF THE ARMY. 
4: . whole month,” says M. Dollfus, in the January num- 


ber of the Revue Moderne, “has been spent in discussing 
the project of military reorganization proposed by Government. 
The Liberal press, let us say the whole of the unofficious 
Press, faced about against the project, which has been riddled 
by criticisms. Even the enthusiasts of the first hour, Le Pays 
and. La France, feel slightly shaken in their confidence. M. 
Granier de Cassagnac, who is on his circuit of inquiry in the 
South, found the peasantry less fervent than he is himself, 
and the peasantry deserve a hearing; they form the corner- 
stone of the edifice which awaits its crowning. Let us not 
touch that stone! If it recovers, the project will show that 
it has a strong life. What will the Council of State think of 
this unanimity, what will our deputies think of it? Perhaps 
they will be induced to reflect a little; the project does 
not seem to please their electors, and the elector is the 


future deputy. Perhaps Government itself will reflect, 
and, afraid of a failure, modify the first edition in 
such a way that it will arrive remodelled before our 
legislators. To-day public opinion is clearly made out, 


and France rejects the project. The Constitutionne! and Co. 
in vain pretend to convince us that the contrary is the case ; 
this time theyreckoned too much on the credulity of the people ; 
the Latin race is not yet quite so stupid as that. The 
Moniteur, in enlarging on the advantages and making the 
most of the merits of the business, stated that it was intended 
‘to discipline the *hole of France.’ We always saw at the 
horizon of our destinies this ideal of a nation caught between the 
confessional, the prefecture, and the barracks. Priests to rule 
our consciences, préfets to manage our interests, generals to com- 
mand our bodies: this was the dream, and we are very near 
realizing it.”’ This bold statement pointedly dwells on the great 
objection which liberal-minded Frenchmen,—and they become 
daily more numerous—entertain against the wholesale “ discip- 
lining” of their country. This feeling, however, has but a 
slender hold on the mass of the people, and it is for something 
more tangible than a mere aspiration that the peasantry, 
those staunch supporters of Imperialism and Cesarism, loudly 
declare against an increase of the standing army. M. Dollfus 
hits the true point at issue quite neatly when he writes :— 
“People get with difficulty accustomed to cholera, inunda- 
tions, and locusts. They had grown inured to conscription, 
the proof of which is that M. Dupanloup forgot to mention it 
among his divine curses. In that authorized lottery of men 
there are to be found, as in all lotteries, good and bad numbers, 
but there reniains the hope of drawing a good one. If France 
is reorganized on the new military system, bad numbers alone 
will remain, and the only difference will be that the numbers 
will lose more or less.”’ ‘ 

This appears to be the really sore point with the great 





majority. Conscription has, in France, been looked upon as a 

necessary evil,a kind of Heaven-inflicted calamity, which fathers 

and mothers dread with a terrible dread, but from which there 

was no escaping in a lawful way. It is, indeed, called the 

* hlood-tax,” with a savage animosity, but the tax is to be 

paid like any other public impost. The great, the only 

comfort and hope, were to be found in the “ winning numbers.” ’ 
Why, every sturdy farmer’s eldest son, every clever artizan ' 
who had learnt his trade for the five or six best years of his 

young life, had this one chance before him,—he could “ win,” 

as they call it throughout the country. If he “lost,” 

Providence and Fate had pronounced against him in favour of — 
his neighbour, and there was to be no kicking against the un- 

changeable decree. He had to sacrifice five, six, or seven 

years of his life, and to lay his prospects, his plans, his hope 

of settling down and marrying, the knowledge of his trade or 

profession, his very life, on the altar of his country. It 

was not done cheerfully, but it was done without grumbling. 

And now even that chance of a “winning” number will 

be taken away. What with the active Arnay, the first ban 

and the second ban of Reserve, and the moveable National 

Guard, the only difference will be in a year or two, less or 

more, of real military service. “The circles of Dante’s Hell 
were not better contrived ; it is military hell; let us abandon 

hope!” This ery, uttered by M. Dollfus, will find a sad but 

sonorous echo throughout the whole country. 160,000 

young men, that is to say, the whole able-bodied male popula- 

tion, will be enlisted. This is no exaggeration, for we per- 

sonally know young Frenchmen who formerly, when 80,000 

conscrits a year were deemed sufficient for protecting France, 

found No. 81) a “bad” number in a district providing 40 

recruits out of 110 men. Now all those who are able to carry 

a rifle and a knapsack will be invariably taken, and the halt, 

the blind, the scrofulous, rickety, broken, and maimed will 

alone remain behind, to sow and dig, to cure and teach, to 

write and forge. There will be ‘“ exoneration,” as it is called, 

for the happy few who can pay heavily for it, but this exemp- 

tion is by no means welcome in the “land of equality.” 

Substitutes have never been very popular in France, and when 

of late the Government tried to favour them by extending to 

remplacants the privilege which entitles a man who is serving 

to exempt his younger brother, there arose such an outery 
among the peasants that the favourite scheme had to be given 
up. 
These considerations will be sufficient to account for the 
bold, hitherto unprecedented, opposition against a Government 
project. The French Press spoke out unreservedly, because 
it kuew that it was backed by an almost universal feeling in 
the country. When the AMonitew pompously calculated that 
the permission to marry, which would be granted to the men 
of the Reserve in the fifth year of their service, would give 
to France the “ benefit of 675,000 years of marriage,” these 
strange statistics raised a Homeric laugh. The Union coldly 
asked where the “benefit” was? Hitherto 225,000 men 
could only marry at 27 years of age, “a great and cruel injury 
to public morality ;” now there will be 425,000, with the only 
difference that they could marry three years sooner—at 24 ; 
“the injury will be double for families, although the years 
before marrying are diminished apparently.”’ ‘‘ We must caleu- 
late by homes, and not by years,” says the Union, “ therefore 
the project, far from facilitating marriages, hinders them.” 
In the Zemps, M. Isambert, dwelling on the same subject, 
quietly refutes the Moniteur:—Our rural labourers, those 
who marry soonest, and a portion of whom escaped conscrip- 
tion, will henceforth all be torn from civil life for four years ; 
this is a fact. Besides, the law in vain allows them to marry 
after four years; it will not easily induce them to marry as 
long as their time of service is not finished ; the men of the 
first ban and of the Reserve will specially remember that 
they can be recalled by a simple ministerial decision.” 
The statistician of the Moniteur found more than his match 
in M. Horn, the statistician of the Avenir National, who pro- 
duced the following calculation :—* To-day we supply an 
annual contingent of 100,000 men, 60,000 of whom are really 
enlisted and kept under arms; with the new organization, 
80,000 + 20,000 + 60,000, that is, one hundred and sixty 
thousand men, will yearly be put at the direct and immediate 
disposal of the Minister of War, who can, every moment, in 
time of peace and without any extraordinary motive, call them 
to arms and keep them as long as he thinks fit. Either arith- 
metic is an idle fancy, or, when from 60,000 men a year you 
pass on to 160,000, the unavoidable result must be a nearly 
threefold imposition on the country.” 
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These simple arguments have been everywhere understood, | London, and with engagements in town which it might prove 
and for the first time the Imperial Government seems to have | almost fatal to their professional career altogether not to keep, 
roused an adverse, if not hostile, feeling in almost every home. felt in the exquisite beauty of the scene, and the gentleness, the 
_Many revolutions have been made in the world for an ad- tenderness, with which the soft flakes still fell rapidly around 
ditional penny on an otherwise bearable tax. The danger them, no common triumph of the irony of nature. It was a blow 
may be very great in .asking for additional conscripts. The on opening one’s door in order to look at the thermometer to find 
project, says the Moniteur, “enhances military spirit without | one’s foot descending softly ankle-deep in the most sheltered of 
injuring liberal avocations. It consecrates at_last 3 great | positions, while the thermometer said four degrees below freezing 
* : ie 4 ° ay ad 4 2A a ty . . . 
principle of equality, that all owe their service to tl ¢ country | point, and the sky said there was no end of snow still to fall. 
in time of war, and does no longer leave to one portion only | Some of the dog-tribe even, who usually like this sort of thing, as 
of the people the sacred right of defending the country. | it is evidently rather exhilarating to them to see men so much less 
This is discipline with a vengeance, aud will ‘be staunchly equal to an emergency than they are,—for whea it is a question 
withstood by the people which raised fourteen armies when | of wa ling, there is no doubt that four legs, and but little upper 
“ the country was in danger, but was driven to despair by | surface for the foot, are a great alvantage in the conflict for exist- 
the exhausting conscription of the First Napoleon. “The only ence,—even some of the dog-tribe were subdae 1, when on sally- 
enthusiastic panegyrist of the project, M. Limayrae, exclaims ing into the snow they discoverel that ia many places they could 
in the Constitutionnel, The ged of military angel easily get hidden in it. One little terrier we saw shook her head 
> ped spirit a = b People are ae pte 1 z violently on emerging, and evidently took our own view of the 
be ned stifle * “y all ne. Y he. _ _ ra as ed irony of nature, for she retired into the house, shook off her snowy 
oe aon oe t will No rab Re f 9 chet of ~ "y anc’) garment in the passage, and lapsed into profound melancholy for 
= oY wan a id ge tl ‘Mitte 5% be te the rest of the day. Bat the retrievers likel it. ‘They evi- 
eee eeey eee ae a eee econ Oe... | dently felt themselves so much more equal to the situation than 
‘human societies; they forget that nations grow effeminate, ‘ 3 et 

; 99 .” | men, that it added a good deal to their consciousness of power. 

and perish at last through an excess of welfare.” An excess : A 
: . : _,/In a sudden snowstorm one discovers for the first time how 

of welfare, unless 160,000 conscripts are drawn every year! | : ‘ 
age -- +. | helplessly dependent on fellow-creatures one is. Milk was 
In face of the Mexican blunder, the apology of this “ im- centiiliaiitie ah: ii | ae a: die 
prudent friend” might not be without danger. nattainable at the usual hour, owing, we suppose, to the 
personal embarrassments of the cows in their new situation. It 











= was clear that the distance to the railway station would occupy 
THE SNOWSTORM twice the usual time in knee-deep snow, if it could be managed at 
1 SNOWSTORM. all without taking cold for the remainder of one’s life. Of course 


OTHING is more striking, and let us ald more dismaying, | the train might be late, or might decline to appear altogether, — 
than the terrible ease with which Nature, without appa- | still the train was the only chance for London, and it must be 
rently exerting herself at all, can disarrange all human affairs, | attempted. If you had a pony, there was a difficulty about opening 
and absolutely paralyze what is called civilization. Indeed, in | the gates through the drift, and the pony probably objected s» 
the very mode in which she prefers to do it there is something | much to the novelty of its situation as to shy through the half- 
of irony. A little fine white powder is just dropped from the | opened gate and scrape half the skin off your leg. ‘Then every step 
sky while people are sleeping, and everything sprinkled over with | was a venture, your horse perpetually repeating that unpleasant 
the softest, most yielding, and delicate of substances, and in the | humanexperience when the foot comes down twice as far as it had in- 
morning, When men get up to their work, instead of being able | stinctively allowed for. ‘The foot passengers assured you cheerfully 
to go on as usual, they have to spend the greater part of, if not | you would be down, but then you could at least assure them that 
all, their day in violently, clumsily, and often unsuccessfully | they would be wet to the skin as far as their knees, in which there 
wrestling with the impediments which Nature has so silently, | might be some slight satisfaction. On arriving at the train every- 
and with such courteous refinement of maaner, dropped in | body disagreed as to the chance of its arrival. The stationmaster 
their way. Four such nights as Tuesday night in succes- | predicted confidently that it would never get through that last 
sion would stop the circulation of life in the most civilized | cutting, and recommended you confidentially to go to another 
of countries so effectually, that it would take at least a week | station on a different line two miles off, where there was more 
out of the New Year simply to overcome them and set things| chance of a train. If you inquired for a fly, the stablemen 
going again. An eloquent if not semi-iuspired writer said the | assured you no fly could get on through the drift,—remarking 
other day, in a morning contemporary, that 1867 promises to | sententiously that locomotives were stronger than horses, and 
be such a busy and important year that it ought at least to be | prepared rails an advantage which no horses had, and there- 
a leap year, in order that we might have the additional day for all | fore that where locomotives did not succeed horses would 
that there is todo init. If it had been a leap year in the sense of | in all probability fail. Satisfied with this unanswerable reason- 
leaping completely over that unfortunate day, the 2nd of January, | ing, you waited for your train without confidence, but were- 
and so a day shorter than any other year, we doubt whether it | most probably,—if you were early enough,—rewardel by its 
would not on the whole have been fuller of actual work, in the | appearance not very late, for the difficulties of the railways were 
sense of that eloquent writer, than it now will be. Let there | not at their height till ten o'clock. ‘Then you got in, and when 
be such a snow-storm once a week, and not only would the stream | you had got on half a mile, a pause of about an hour probably 
of English emigration very quickly set in, but those who chose to | ensued. ‘The engine manceuvred, went on alone, came back 
remain would have to accept calmly the lot of devoting their lives | behind the train, went again to the front, and then only groaned in 
to an unequal struggle with the elements. ‘There is something a | the name of all the passengers who were freezing, aud were en- 
little humiliating in the thought that if such a storm occurred | gaged in a mental calculation of this kind,—if a cold caught by 
regularly once a fortnight only, during 1867, all the important | going out without a hat for half a minute laid me up for ten 
business on which our contemporary was evidently pluming itself | days, what ought I to expect’ from a cold caught by sitting in 
as the representative of that important species, Man,—Reform, | half frozen socks and trousers for some three hours? ‘Then a 
and foreign policy, and Alabama claims, and what not, would | railway guard assured you that he scarcely thought we should 
inevitably disappear from the horizon altogether, and the Anglo- | even get up to town to-day, but that going back was even 
Saxon energy be completely absorbed in that much more important | less possible. At last, w a scream and a wheeze, the train 
question, —how to live at all in a climate for which we had never | got into motion again, and you arrived at a station which hal 
been prepared. Civilization would be all but stopped by a silent | had its papers down by an early train before the snow was so 
deposit of fine white powder from the skies, say one night in every | deep, and you tried, ineffectually, to forget your miseries in think- 
fourteen ; and at the end of such a year we should speak of its | ing of the Spanish Liberals who had been ‘ conducted’ to Puerto 
achievements as perfectly marvellous if, by the generous use of | Rico for criticizing the dissolution of Parliament. But the Spanish 
accumulated capital and the energy of the year itself, England | West Indies, or anywhere warm, sounded so nice in that condi- 
had succeeded in getting rid of this same white powder without | tion of icy misery that one was tempted to envy the Spanish 
any enormous sacrifice of life, happiness, and resources for her | Liberals instead of pity them, and, indeed, on that fatal morn- 
future greatness. ing papers were a failure. ‘The hands were too cold to read 
There was something very droll about the dismay with which | them; the mind was too impatient to attend to them; the in- 
everybody discovered on Wednesday morning that the snow- terest in the chronic debate between guards and stationmasters 
drifts in many places were two or three fect deep, and that as to whether your train,—a fast train, stopping nowhere by 
through this resisting medium locomotion must take place, if at! rights,—should stop everywhere, and pick up, as a shrewd 
all. Especially men living some fitteen or twenty miles from! official, who was not himself travelling, remarked, “ whom you 
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can,” and also, alas! be snowed up afresh at every station at 
which it stopped,—was too keen to attend to the woes of 
Spanish Liberals, or even the wrongs inflicted by the Avery Other 
Fortnightly Review on Mr. John Bright, and the vendetta of Mr. 
Jacob Bright. The thrifty view of picking up ‘ whom you can,” 
seemed to prevail, for the train we have alluded to got into a 
habit of being snowed up at many small stations, taking half an 
hour usually to be liberated again ; and if it had not been so cold, 
it would have been exceedingly amusing to notice the metaphysical 
difficulties of the passengers at each station as to what train it 
was. Now, the perso: 


» al 


i 
iality of a train depends, we suppose, on two 
circumstances, the time at which it starts, or ought to start, and the 
number of stations which it stops at. Authentic explanation as to the 
time at which it started was attainable, but the total revolution in 
its procedure as to stopping puzzled 
completely, and they really took a great deal of valuable mental 
exercise in determining whether a train which stopped two hours 
late at a station where it had no business to stop at all, could be 


many old gentlemen’s minds 


personally identified with any train knowa to them. 

the delay and cold itself troubled one fidgety old 
so much, as travelling by an anonymous train that was picking up 
ous bound to London in a wholly unauthorized 


gentleman 





miseellancously per 
manner. 

Certainly Wednesday was an experience of the development of 
moral and physical friction suddenly introduced into the smooth 
course of civilization such as one seldom meets with. <A line over 
which, not an hour before, a train had gone quite prosperously 
and almost without delay, was fairly barricaded against the 
strongest force Art can produce,—a locomotive which goes over 
and destroys cattle or men with scarcely a jerk,—by the rapid 
falling of soft flakes, which your hand would dissolve in a minute, 
for some three-quarters of au hour. And by that diffused friction 
spread over the earth every one of mau’s grand oecupations,— 
spiritual, moral, economical, commercial, literary,—were arrested, 
while navvies shovelled the impediment away into less embarras- 





sing positions. A snowstorm puts a great soft break, as it were, 
on the wheels of life, and makes everything stop or go slowly, till 


men can cut their various ways through it. 





THE ILLEGITIMATE DRAMA. 

T is an unfortunate consequence of the conditions under which 
we live at the present day, that the Stage, in England at 
least, has become less of an art and more of a trade. Few insti- 
tutions have undergone a more complete modification owing to the 
altered circumstances of life of the last five and twenty or thirty 
years, and chiefly for this reason, that there’exists no longer a play- 
Not that theatres are deserted, for there probably 
were the rule than now, 


going public. 
never was a time when better ** houses ” 
and in London the number of play-houses is largely increased ; 
but the-difference between audiences of the present and the last 


red 
go 


generation is simply this,—our fathers went to “ the play,” we 
to ‘the theatre.” Play-h 


houses have long given up the endeavour 
to keep pace with the growth of London. 


Of the classes of Lon- 


s public the 





ly were the bulk of the theatre-goii 
live ¢ h distances from 'Theatreland that for 
vht as well be ** dwellers in Meso- 

Then 


doners who forine 
vast majority now 
all play-going purposi 
potamia.” An annual pi 
the professional classes, amongst whom the most appreciative and 
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lyrimaye is about all they ean mai 





intelligent audiences are always to be found, are too much fasci- 
nated by the increased luxury of modern home life to care to 
exchange it very often for the draughts, and dirt, aud discomfort 
In order, therefore, to secure a fair proportion of 
becor 
inducements than the me: 
Recourse is ha 


arousing of vulgar excit 


of a theatre. 


Londouers, it ‘y for managers to hold out other 





eS nece 





mes of the plays and the players. 


oe ee cee 3 
L accor to ** sensation "—which means the 





ment or curiosity by extravagance or im- 


probability ; or else the ar love of parody is ministered to, 





and all sorts of respeectabd! lays, operas, and stories are turned 


L 


ud presented to the public under the 





into outrageous nonsens 
title of ‘ burlesques.” 
the rest, and a few a 
the name of the piece in 2 
long, are found to ‘ draw” a succession of audiences who go out 
Yet another expedient i 








ern science of bill-posting does 


covered wit! 


The inod 


eres of dead wall or hoarding 


of sheer curiosity. 


store. The “104th Nicuy,” neatly executed in coloured lainps | 
and duly advertised, is a killing bait, and generally succeeds in 


‘drawing ” not only London, but ** the Provinces.” In these days 
of an hour or two by railway, country folks object to being 
deprived of a share in London revels, and are only too glad to 


have an excuse for coming to town. If they omit seeing, or being 


We doubt if | 
! 


y-coloured letters a couple of feet | 


3 in the manager's | 


|able to say they saw, the last sensation play, they feel as if they 
| Were not keeping up that position in the world which the railway 
has enabled them to attain. 
| The effect of all this upon theatres is deplorable. Dramatic 
, authorship is a poor calling when plays “ run” for hundreds of 
nights, and when trash can be placarded and advertised into as 
much notice as good plays would attract by their own merit, and 
so trash—being a cheaper article—is in greater demand. But if 
(lramatic authorship has suffered much, acting “ talent” (as it is 
called) has suffered more; nay, the word “ talent,” as applied to 
the faculty of acting creditably in a modern burlesque, is used to 
signify in the case of actresses the gift of combining the maxi- 
mum of audacity with the minimum of petticoat, and in actors 
the power of concealing the consciousness that they are making 
utter fools of themselves. It might be too much to say that it is 
impossible for a ‘* burlesque” to have merit, or that there is not a 
wholesome effect produced by a little nonsense now and thei, or 
that talents of a higher order are not to be developed by this 
class of plays; but is it because burlesque produced a Robson— 
whose genius, by the way, did not lie in the rendering of sense- 
less burlesque at all—or is it because Bombastes Furioso has had 
more than half a century of popularity, that we are to endure the 
ceaseless stream of rubbish which, under the name of ‘+ burlesque,” 
occupies the stage of some of the best theatres in London? 

We have been led to these considerations by the recollection 
of the pain with which we witnessed a few weeks ago a burlesque 
at the Haymarket Theatre entitled Anfony and Cleopatra, ‘a 
new, original, and eccentric extravaganza,” as it called itself. We 
do not hesitate to say that 2 more meaningless, stupid farrago it 
has seldom been our lot to listen to. Not being able to follow the 
plot, and fearing that jokes of cunning device and latent merit 
were being lost upon us, we purchased a “ book of the words” 
from the boxkeeper, but our ignorance was bliss indeed com- 
pared to our feelings on perusal of its pages. ‘There may be fun, 
lost on us, it is true, in hearing Cleopatra say, *‘ Tony, you'll 
stay with your own love,” &c.; and there may be reason as 
well as rhyme, though lost on us again, in the following kind of 
dialogue :— 


Now Eros, smart’s the word. 
(Shout without —music ) 


Eros. It must be smarterer. 
Lepipus. That's wrong! 

Antony.  (/a consternation.) All wrong, oh! 

Crown. = (Without.) Long live Cleopatra ! 


—but there is certainly no fun in seeing one of our best—in his 
line our very best—comedian, Mr. Charles Mathews, degraded 
at this period of his career, to wear tights and a toga, to skip about 
night after night for weeks, amongst ballet girls, and to be obliged 
to repeat withal the most senseless, witless twaddle. The part 
might have been assigned to the humblest supernumerary at the 
theatre, for all the acting that it demanded. ‘To do him justice, 
Mr. Charles Mathews seemed to feel that he was thoroughly out 
of his clement, and hurried over what he had to say in a business- 
like manner which is unusual with him. We know how thoroughly 
“at home” he is when he has the stage all to himself, and how 
completely he is master of his audience ; but what actor could feel 
at his ease in such dialogue as the following ?— 

Anto. [Mr. C. Mathews] (without) 


[I shan’t give more. 





OcTA. He’s angry. 
ANTO. I'm aware 

What is the regular amount of fare. 

(Laters while speaking off.) 
These Roman carmen are such very Rum’uns. 
(Enter CARMAN.) 

Give him a card, and let him take a summons. 

Your card will do. (Zo Casan.) 
| Cars. You'd better not be shabby. 
{Axro. Eh! p’raps you're right. Well, then, you pay the eabhy. 


| (Zo Ocravia) Ah! how d’ye do? Well, have you got the ring, 
Licence, and, you know, all that sort of thing ? 
tHlow d'ye do, Gracchus ? A propos of Gracehus, 
I know a jolly rhyme to his name; Bacchus, 
|Grac. And what of him ? 
ANTO. ; And what of him? I think 
Some one might ask me what I'll take to drink 
After a journey. 


| (Enter L. H. a servant, with various drinks, American fashion.) 
Cas. Well, have a few, 

| Iced. 
ANTO. When in Rome do as the Romans do, 

| And when in Turkey do as do the Turkies— 

Cool sherbet most refreshing after work is. 

}Ocra. Here's Rome’s peculiar beverage, quite plain: 

| The celebrated Ponche i la Romaine. 

| We've effervescing— 

| ANTO. Don’t like atmospheric ‘uns, 
Octa. Tere’s a mint julep made by the Americans. 


(Lhey all stund with glasses charged.) 
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Now let the gin-sling to th’ eye-opener speak, 
Hye-opener to the pick-me-up-without ; 
The Pick to cocktail, cocktail to gum tickler— 
Octavia drinks to Antony. 
(Descriptive flourish.) 

Astro. After that standing toast which makes a king o’ me. 
I feel a sort of pleasant kind of thingummy. 

And so on, and so on. 

During the above dialogue there was not a smile on the faces of 
the audience, and no wonder. 

There has been a reaction to some extent, and the “* Legitimate 
Drama” (why so called who knows?) flourishes at certain other 
theatres, but as its chief attraction consists im seeing a ‘robustious, 
periwigged-pated fellow tear a passion to tatters, to very rags, 
to split the ears of the groundlings,” it is not a lively alternative. 
Again, there is an occasional tendency to fall back upon old 
comedy, and treat the present generation to Sheridan's plays, but 
we cannot forget seeing the School for Scandal not long since with 
the rd/e of Sir Peter Teazle, a gentleman, if ever there was one, 
a grand scigneur of the old school, performed by a low comedian, who 
grimaced at the gallery, and wiuked, absolutely winked, at the pit. 

Where, as we have seen, there exists no playgoing public to 
create a demand for a better supply, managers can hardly be 
blame for making the largest profits at the smallest cost of pro- 
duction, but it is to be doubted whether all is done that could be 
done by the press to direct public taste and ensure better plays. 
It is a real pleasure to notice with favour a good play and good 


acting, but it is a duty on the part of the press, not recognized as | 


much as it should be, to censure and condemn, and fearlessly and 
boldly, a sort of amusement which threatens to become an institu- 
tion, and which is an outrage upon public taste and common sense. 





CUANGES IN THE LEGISLATURE DURING TIlE YEAR. 
PPXUL year just closed has witnessed a great number of changes 

in the personnel of Parliament. ‘Taking first the House of 
Lords, we find that twenty-four Peers have died. ‘They are the 
Marquises Camden, 67; Waterford, 52; and Lansdowne, 50. 
Earls Gainsborough, 84; Kinnoul, 81; Bathurst, 76; Lanes- 
borough, 71; Rosslyn, 64; Chesterfield, 61; Craven, 57; Limerick, 
53; Donoughmore, 43; Beauchamp, 37; and Harrington, 21. 
Viscount Clifden, 41. Barons Glenelg, 83; Monteagle, 76; 
Clinton, 74; Plunket (Bishop of Tuam), 74; Northbrook, 70 ; 
Bayning, 69; Vernon, 62; Ponsonby, 59; and Rivers, 56. ‘The 
Peerages of Bayning, Glenelg, and Ponsonby have become extinct, 
while the successors to the titles of Monteagle, Clifden, Donough- 
more, and Rivers are minors. On the other hand, the Duke of 
Hamilton and the Earl of Eldon have attained their majority, and 


Viscount Templetown has been elected a Representative Peer of 


Irelaud, in succession to the late Earl of Lanesborough. Fifteen Peers | 


have been created, viz., his Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, 
Viscount [alifax; Barons Barrogill, Brancepath, Clermont, Hartis- 
mere, liylton, Keury, Lytton, Meredyth, Monck, Northbrook, Pen- 
rhyn, Romilly, and Strathnairn. Lord Dartreyand Lord Wodehouse 
have received Earldoms, and now sit as the Earl of Dartrey and 
the Karl of Kimberley respectively. ‘Che year’s changes in their 
Lordships’ House may be thus briefly summarized :—Seventeen new 


Peers by succession, fifteen by creation, two by majority, and one 


by election. 

The mort 
that ia the Lords. 
below the average. ‘The M.P.’s who have been removed by death 
were four Liberals and two Conservatives, viz., the Hon. J. C. 
Dundas, 57; Right Hon. H. A. Herbert, 50; Mr. F. D. Gold- 


5 
smid, 53; Mr. J. LB. Dillon, 52; Sir W. M. Farquhar, 57 ; and 





ty ia the Commons has been exactly one-fourth of 


t 
B 
Mr. Lort-Vhillips, 55. 
seventeen hon. gentlemen, twelve of whom were Liberals and tive 
Conservatiy ‘The Liberals were Sir J. Acton, Mr. Robert 
Campbell, Sir R. Clifton, Mr. I. M. Fenwick, Sir H. Hoare, Mr. 
G. W. Leveson-Gower, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Morley, Mr. Parry, 
Mr. Pender, Air. Schneider, and Mr. A. W. Young. Conservatives : 
Mr. Fleming, Mr. Ferrand, Mr. Forsyth, Mr. Mills, and Mr. West- 
ropp. {leven members have become Peers, five by creation and 
six by succession. ‘Three are Liberals—the Hon. 'T. G. Baring, the 
Earl of Breckuock, and Sir Charles Wood. Eight are Conserva- 
tives—-Lord ilenniker, Sir W. Jolliffe, Hon. i. Lygon, Sir EK. B. 
Lytton, Colonel Douglas-Pennant, Lord Stanhope, the Hon. C. 
Trefusis, aud the Earl of Tyrone. ‘Three Conservatives have 
resigned their seats—Major Cust, Mr. W. Leslie, and Major-General 


Lindsay. Four Conservatives have left their former constituencies 


and have gone to others, viz., Mir. Dowdeswell, Mr. Gathorne Hardy, 
Sir E. Kerrison, and Sir S$. Northcote. Seven Conservatives have 


Six Members have died—a number rather 


‘Lhe session witnessed the unseating of | 


| been appointed to seats on the judicial Bench—Sir F. Ke'!y, Sir 
W. Bovill, Sir H. Cairns, Mr. Walsh, Mr. Whiteside, Mr. George, 
and Mr, Miller. There are now in the House of Commons forty 
members who had no seats in that assembly at the beginning of 
| last year. Of these twenty-one are Conservatives: Myr. Ark- 
j wright, Hon. G. W. Barrington, Mr. Bowen, Mr. Breit, Mr. 
| Capper, Mr. A. W. Cust, Mr. Dimsdale, Captain Douglas-Pen- 
| nant, Mr. Eckersley, Mr, Gorst, Mr. Garth, Mr. Howel Gwyn, Sir 
| J. Hay, Hon. J. M. Henniker Major, Mr. Hildyard, Mr. Lanyon, 
Hon. Egremont Lascelles, Sir E. Lechmere, Mr. J. Abel Smith, 
Mr. Kavanagh, and Mr. Whitmore. Nineteen are Liberals : 
Viscount Amberley, Mr, Candlish, Mr. M. Chambers, Ion. G. 
Denman, Mr. De La Poer, Mr. Edwards, Lord Eliot, Mr. Eykyn, 
Mr. Fordyce, Mr. Julian Goldsmid, Lord John Hay, Captain 
Hlerbert, Mr. Nicholson, Mr. B. Osborne, Mr. Jervoise Smith, Mr. 
Staniland, Mr. Vanderbyl, Captain White, and Mr. Wyvill. - 

Of the forty constituencies which have changed their re- 
presentatives, thirty are in England, six in Ireland, three in 
Wales, and one in Scotland. Eighteen have returned Conser- 
vatives in succession to Conservatives; twelve have returned 
Liberals in succession to Liberals ; the former party has lost six 
seats, and the latter four. The Liberals gained two seats at 
Devonport, ove in Aberdeenshire, one at Bridgewater, one at 
Petersfield, and one in Waterford. The Conservatives won seats 
at Brecon, Bridgnorth, Helston, and Sandwich, so that the year's 
contests result in a net gain of two seats to the Liberal party. 
In addition to the changes above enumerated, there have been 
thirty-seven re-elections ; nine on account of the formation of 
Lord Russell's Government, and twenty-eight through the accept- 
ance of office by the Earl of Derby. ‘There are now seven 
vacant seats: Armagh, Mr. 8. B. Miller having been appointed 
a judge in the Irish Court of Bankruptcy; Dublin University, 
Mr. Walsh having been appointed Master of the Rolls in 
Ireland; Galway, Mr. Morris having accepted the office of At- 
torney-General for Ireland; and Lancaster (two), ‘Totnes and 
Reigate, Messrs. Fenwick, Schneider, Pender, and Leveson- 
Gower having respectively been unseated, ‘The average age of the 
Peers who have died is 61; of the Members of the House of 
Common, 55. 











THE SCHOOL FOR SUFFRAGE, 
[From our SrectAL CORRESPONDENT. | 
New York, December 7, 1866. 
Two Sundays ago, as I was taking a constitutional walk, * my 
custom always in the afternoon,” I saw on a door in a very wn- 
fashionable part of the town a placard, on which was written in 
what children call printing letters,—“ Free discussion here at 74 
o'clock this evening. Subject,—‘ Is Secularism a remedy for social 
evils?’ Able speakers expected.” I knew at once that the an- 
nouncement referred to one of those associations for debate which 
are common in our cities, and which might be called debuting 
societies, but that they are not societies, being open to all comers, 
although managed by a few persons, and that their object is not 
| mere debate, but an interchange of views and arguments with 
practical purpose upon important political and social qnestions. 
‘These free discussions ave going on all over New York on Sunday 
afternoons and evenings, and sometimes on other days. ‘Those 
who take part in them are almost invariably persons of very 
inferior education and of unknown social position, 1 determined 
to attend this one, and a little before eight o'clock I was at the 
place. I entered at a side door, and ascended two flights of steep 
stairs, dimly lighted by lanterns. ‘The room was about twenty 
feet wide and four or five more in length. ‘The floor was bare. 
Upon the walls huug three large anatomical plates ; in one of the 
farther corners was a pianoforte, in the other a siwall painted 
book-case. Near the door was an old, low, mahogany desk, stand- 
ing askew, and behind it a round stool, the top of which was evi- 
dently more familiar with feet than with any other part of the 
human body. Against the wall near the door leaned a pair of 
high steps, such as housemaids use, and hard by, in a very dis- 
orderly attitude, was a large box, on the top of which stool, with 
arms akimbo, a disreputable-looking and very ill-smelling kerosene 
oil-can. Near the farther end of the room were a few common 
pine benches or settles, long, with backs. Facing thei, between 
the two windows, was a desk and chair. ‘The room was plainly 
used as a class-room, by various teachers, for instruction in 1usic, 
physiology, and other branches of humane learning. Upon the 
benches were between two or three dozen people, aud at the desk 
sat an old man with a bald head and peaked beara, poorly c!ad. Ile 





, was the chairman. A young man stood near the desk haranguing 
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vociferously, I found that there were just thirty-two persons | High Church,of England type: He was flowery of speech as well 


present besides myself, five of whom were women. ‘They were 
manifestly all Yankees, with one exception. Their condition it 
: would have-puzzled- most of my readers to deterinine, but any 
.. Yankee would have seen at once that, with few exceptions, they 
» Were hard-working artizan folk, half-a-dozen, perhaps, being 
. salesmen in small shops in obscure quarters; one proved to be a 
physician‘of some sort. 

The young man who had the floor was evidently just rising to 
a very high flight of peroration. I gathered from what he said 
that the question to be debated and solved was whether the 
adinitted evils of society could be better remedied by the influence 
of religion or by improvement in things material. He was against 
religion, and while I heard him employed himself chiefly in 
denouncing the Bible as ‘‘a pack of priestly lies.” Answering 
gome one who had preceded him, he said, ‘ 'The discovery that the 
world was made millions of years ago has smashed your Bible.” 
And indeed if a Bible of any moderately breakable material had 
been before him it would surely have been smashed to pieces. 
He spoke with equal volubility and vehemence, using language 
about as correctly and to as good purpose as most members of 
Congress and political speakers do. ‘Time was called (ten minutes 
only being allowed to each speaker), and he wound his. speech 
up quickly and sat down. "The name of the next speaker was 
announced (for those who propose speaking are required to send 
their names to the chairman, with a memorandum of the side they 


intend taking), and as he was stepping forward so that he might | 


turn and face the assembly, I looked round again, and was struck 
with the air of sober, quiet intelligence in the people, and their 
comfortable appearance. ‘The fiery harangue had evidently not 
moved thema jot, The next speaker did not raise his voice above 
the conversational pitch, and he discussed the subject almost in a 
chatty way. Ie took the ground that the Bible had done a great 
deal of good, and was capable of doing a great deal more, whether 
all the physical facts stated in it were true or not; and that even 
if the world were millions of years old, that did not invalidate the 
divine origin of Christianity, or impair its efficacy to remedy 
moral evil. The audience seemed better pleased with him than 
with his predecessor, ‘The chairman having given his own name, 
his turn came next, and calling to his seat a person from 
the front bench, he took the floor. Ie was both short and 
spare in figure, with a broad, bald forehead, a withered face, 
an eye eager and hungry, yet mild, and a sharp chin tipped 


with a little scrubby beard. He spoke in gentle, almost 
pleading tones, with a little hesitation, which, however, was 


the result not of embarrassment, but of a slight natural impedi- 
ment. And here I will say that I found in these men the most 
perfect self-possession and ability to think upon their legs. During 
the whole evening not one of them balked or went back once. 
The chairman's speech, soft-spoken although he was, rested upon 
the extremely radical proposition that all the evils of society sprang 
from three wrongs:—I1st. Unlimited property in land; 2nd. 
Exclusive property in the products of labour; 3rd. Indissoluble 
marriage. What he said upon his first point was merely a repeti- 
tion of the protests which have been so often made against a mono- 
poly of the earth’s surface by those who are able to seize upon it 
through the weakness or the misfortunes of others. By the wrong 


of exclusive property in the products of one’s own labour, he meant | 


the right to hold the fruits of the earth back from market, so as to 
profit by the necessities of others. 
position the increase within a few years in the price of flour from 
five to seventeen dollars a barrel, in the face of an enormously 
increased production, which he attributed almost altogether to 
what the old radicals called forestalling on the part of large dealers 
Indissoluble marriage he regarded as the source of unnumbered 
woes, both to men and women, and as the chief cause of female 
prostitution. 
extended to twenty—a compliment to his age, his position, and his 
recognized ability. In the course of his remarks, he said that | 
he knew that the oft repeated assertion that any man could get 
employment in this country was untrue ; for labour had failed 
him. 
get none for which he was fitted. He had saved sixty dollars, and 
now that was all gone; a day or two ago he had spent his last | 
dollar, and he did not know where to get another, or how he should | 
live during the coming week. 

Ife resumed the chair, and was followed on the opposite side 
by a man who, if not a physician, was at least called ** Doctor,” 
and who had dark, wavy hair, disposed with studious negligence | 


over a white forehead, dark eyes, and side whiskers, and who dis- 


played a kind of polish of manner. He was a Churchman of the 


Ie cited in support of his | 


sy a vote of the meeting his ten minutes were | 


He had been three months out of employment, and could | 


as shallow of thought, and c: pupae | religion to Gibraltar, which 
had stood and would hind for ages ; and the efforts of the secular- 
ists against it to the attempt to take the great rock fort by an 
attack with shot-guns from rafts. - He stigmatized the chairman's 
third position as- an argument in favour’ of “‘ free love.” Where- 
upon the latter, with mild dignity which Was really impressive, 
called him to order,‘ and. took the opportunity to say that in 
opposing ‘indissoluble’ marriage he meant merely to advocate 
greater freedom of divorce.* « Whereupon the ‘Doctor ” apologized. 
In the course ofchis speck he mentioned, with a slight bow toward 
the bench from whieli lie had risen, a Mrs. F—— , ‘* whose untir- 
ing benevolence ‘was well known to all present.” Directed by his 
glance, I noticed a womat sitting with her. face turned from me, 
and leaning her liead upon a white and jewelled hand. : 

When he took fis‘seat, it was by her side ; and I was surprised 
at hearing the chairman’ antiounce that “‘ Mrs. F.— would now 
address us onthe other side of the question.” The woman whom 
I had noticed’ immediately rose; dropped her shawl from her 
shoulders, and stepping to the front, courtesied very gracefully and 
simply, first to the chairman and then to the people, whom she 
faced with as much self-possession as if she were pouring tea for 
thein at the breakfast-table. Without being handsome, she had 
an agreeable, intelligent face, bright, dark eyes, and a fine, full 
figure. As she will not read this letter, I may say that she was 
probably about forty years old ; but should she see it, she may for- 
give me for saying that, when [ honestly add that she did not look 
| more than about thirty. She wore a rich, dirk brown silk gown, 
sparingly trimmed with velvet bands of the same colour, a small 
black bonnet, with a short veil, which she raised, and then I saw 
that in her ears were solitaire diamonds. She immediately began 
to speak in a rich, low voice. But I had never heard a woman 
argue (in public) before, and in spite of her voice my sensations 
were anything but agreeable. Their unpleasantness increased as, 
warming with her subject, she began to pour out an impassioned 
harangue, accompanied with violent gestures. Of all the radical- 
ism that I ever heard or read of, hers was the most radical, the 
| reddest. In afew moments she became a tempest in petticoats. 
She was equally incoherent and impassioned, and as ignorant of 
language as of logic. A married woman, with a husband ‘“ as good 
as any man,” and three daughters that ‘‘ she loved better than her 
life,” she would have ‘‘ our so-called marriage entirely derogated, 
and men and women choose each other by a soul process, and pronrise 
each other to live together as long as they loved and honoured 
each other, without any promise of obedience on the woman’s side. 
erasers This,” she cried, ‘* is marriage that commends itself to my 
mentality ; it commends itself to my soul; it commends itself to 
my physic.” A woman of property, she declared that every per- 
son without money who on asking for money was refused “ ought 
to steal.” Here the High-Church physician interrupted her by 
asking whether, if she found herself in the position she spoke of, 
she would fo!low her own counsel, and take all the conseqtiences. 
‘*My dear doctor,” she replied, dropping her sweet voice tovits 
natural pitch, like a dove descending from a storm cloud, ‘ you 
know that Iam a woman of my word. Of course I would, and 
| go to the Penitentiary to exculpate my criminality by my prin- 
| ciples. I have visited the Penitentiary once in six weeks for 
the last sixteen years, just to look after the poor creatures 
and [ would go there to-morrow to exculpate my 
crime, as you would call it, and vindicate my principles.” 
[She was launching off again, when she was told that her 
ltime had expired ; and then courtesying, she went directly to 
her seat. On motion she was asked to continue her remarks, 





there ; 


rs. | and stepping forward, she acknowledged the compliment, and 


| although it was done only with a courtesy and a glance that swept 
' round the room from the chairman to the humble individual sit- 
| ting upon a hard stool by the door, nothing could have been more: 
gracious, more dignified, or more charming. But in a minute 
more she was raving, ridiculous, hideous. And ridiculous and 
| hideous not only because she raved about her mentality and her 
physic, and said that she would have such a thorough reform that 
‘¢all men’s avenues would be equally poised,” but because, except 
_ in the gracious womanliness of her manner when she came forward 
and when she retired, she seemed for the time to cease to be a 
woman. In her opinion, one result of all men’s avenues being 
equally poised would be that four hours’ work a day would supply 
the wants of all the world, and leave to mental improvement the 
rest of the hours now devoted to labour. ‘This not novel opinion 
was combated by the next speaker, who closed, as he had opened, 
‘the debate. 

| He was a broad-shouldered, deep-chested, thin-flanked man, 
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with a small, well shaped head, and muscles that seemed to be 
bursting out of his well cut clothes ;—a fellow evidently practi- 
cal; compact of brain as well as of body; capable of great and 
continued labour. He scouted the four-hour notion. He thought 
that a man was able to work for himself and his family, and that 
he could work fourteen hours a day. If a man would work four- 
teen hours a day for three years, he would get such a start in life 
that nothing would be likely to stop him. As to mental improve- 
ment, he thought that a great deal of what was so called was of 
little value. When he first came to New York from the country, 
fourteen years ago, he tried mental improverent. He was am- 
bitious—he hesitated a moment and smiled—well, to shine in 
conversation. (At this a low laugh went round the room.) Well, 
it didn’t do. It didn’t help him on. He was a machinist ; and 
his business was to file iron flat or turn it round. (I am using 
his own words.) The essays and the poetry that he read were of 
no service to him. He determined to change his method of 
spending his spare time, and he read law. That enabled him to 
understand the principles of business and of public affairs. He 
thought that the remedy for social evils was for every man to work 
hard and do his duty. He was for secularism and religion both. 
He didn’t see that they were at all opposed to each other. As he 
ended there was a slight hum of assent. When he sat down the 
meeting adjourned to the next Sunday evening. 

As I went out, there passed before me an old Frenchman, feebly, 
and stooping from the hips. He was thin ; his long, rusty frock- 
coat hung about him like a half filled bag ; his trousers broke into 
folds above his worn out-shoes ; his neck was swathed high in a 
voluminous but ragged black silk ¢ avat; linen he hadnone. ‘The 
almond-shaped nostrils of his pointed nose were filled with damp 
snuff; and a coffee-coloured drop hung threatening upon its tip. 
When I reached the street he came up to me and asked, ‘ Eez 
Madame coming down?” ‘I don’t know.” ‘ Who eez 
Madame ?” ‘‘ I don’t know; I was never here before.” ‘* Ah! 
I am sharrm weez hairr; I could leez'n to hairr all ze naight. 
She eez beauteefool, loaflee, brilliant.” And he took care that I 
should hear the ¢; for you see he prided himself upon his English. I 
left him looking up for the descent of his angel; fancying her, 
likely enough, Mesdames Roland and Staél in one; and hoping, per- 
haps, poor fellow! that she might also bea Lady Bountiful. Sure 
he might be, my fair readers, to find her the latter, if he could 
only persuade her that he thought her the former. 

I have left myself no room for comment upon what I have 
endeavoured to describe. But as I have headed my letter, “‘ The 
School for Suffrage,” perhaps, after writing over my picture, ‘‘ ‘This 
is a lion,” I need not add to my story, ‘* Haec fabula docet.” The 
subject is one to which I must return. A YANKEE. 








ORGANIZ!} ‘G THE EMPIRE. 
[To tHe Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—I think the views of your correspondents on the proposed 
North American Confederacy are more capable of reconcilement 
than they themselves imagine. 

And first, let me say that I agree entirely in principle with the 
much discussed Mr. Howe as to the need of “organizing” the 
British Empire. For upwards of the last twenty years I have 
felt convinced that the only effectual mode of ensuring good 
government to the colonies was by giving them represéntation in 
the Parliament of the Empire; recognizing them as integral 
parts of the British nation, their natives as entitled to every 
privilege of British citizens; abolishing all imports levied proprio 
vigore by the mother country on colonial or by a colony on British 
imports; replacing these, where necessary, by a maritime excise, 
or any other form of taxation which should be adopted by a 
Parliament constituted as aforesaid. Since these views first 
shaped themselves in my mind, a study of the history of the 
United States has given them abundant confirmation. I 
believe the main political cause of the greatness of that 
country has been the organic character of its colonization. 
With the exception of the original Thirteen States of the Union, 
and of the one or two which have since been constituted, so to 
speak, by spontaneous fission, all the other States which star 
the national banner are simply so many colonies which, by re- 
gular progress, have been admitted one after another to equal 
rights with the parent Thirteen. The most beautiful feature about 
the process is that colonial self-government has always been 
made a condition precedent of admission to a share in the general 
government; that the organization of the “ Territory,” its re- 
presentation in Congress by a delegate without a vote, has been 





a necessary preliminary to its recognition as a “ State,” invested 
with the full privileges of a member of the Federal Union. 

If England is not utterly to fall from her present position in 
the world,—if she is not to become as insignificant a speck in the 
future history of the earth as she is now upon its map,—nay, if 
she is not some day to be overwhelmed and swept clean of her 
accumulated treasures of wealth, industry, art, and beneficence, 
by some wave of irresistible invasion, this is what she needs. The 
experiment of representative institutions in her colonies has been, 
on the whole, a triumphant one. It has shown that most of her 
children are full grown, capable of self-government, and fit to be 
admitted to her councils.. Imagine for a moment that any mem- 
ber of the three great groups of our North American, our South 
African, our Australian colonies, not to speak of various ones in 
other groups, were included in the limits of the United States, 
would not every American statesman feel at once that such 
‘ Territories” were fully ripe for admission as ‘ States” into the 
Union? Would he not seize the first opportunity of proposing 
such admission ? 

So far from thinking that the monarchical constitution of the 
British Empire would be any hindrance to the organization of a 
true Federal Union between England and her colonies, it seems to 
me that it would immensely facilitate such union. ‘To be united 
in a person is far easier than to be united in a formula. That 
which has really kept the American Union together has been 
loyalty to a Constitution ; and I, for one, whilst fully admitting 
that that Constitution needs amendment, entertain the greatest 
fear lest by the time it has been amended into perfection it should 
be found to have lost its hold over the affections of the masses, so 
that, dropping like a loosened keystone from its arch, it would bring 
the whole noble fabric of the Union toppling to the ground. But 
loyalty to a king—still more to a queen—is a far stronger bond for 
the many; a bond, strange to say, which seems to be rather strength- 
ened than weakened by the length over which it is stretched. Admit 
M.P’.s from Queensland and New Zealand, from Natal, Demerara, 
New Brunswick, Canada, to St. Stephen’s to-morrow, and they 
will read lessons of loyalty to Irish Fenians of which the harsh- 
ness will rather need restraint than encouragement. On the other 
hand, I do not hesitate to say, that the mere attempt to carry out 
such a plan must lead to a reconsideration of Ireland's relations 
towards England, and to the restoration of her /ocal self-govern- 
ment, without prejudice to her duties and rights as a member of 
the Imperial Federation. : 

But if the history of the United States affords us the weightiest 
lesson as to the advantages of such a Federation, their geography 
teaches us that there is one important point on which we 
cannot follow that example; and here I am compelled to differ 
entirely from Mr. Howe, and all out-and-out opponents of colonial, 
as distinguished from Imperial Federation. ‘The American Con- 
stitution prohibits, I think most wisely, private leagues amongst 
the several States. So would our North American anti-Confedera- 
tionists as between our colonies. But they forget an enormous 
difference between the American and the British Empire. The 
national territory of that is continuous, and as Mr. Lincoln showed 
admirably in one of his Messages, there is no satisfactory natural 
line of demarcation upon which it can be divided. ‘The national 
territory of the British Empire is discontinuous. The various 
portions of which it consists are separated from each other by 
tracts of sea or of foreign territory. And yet, singularly enough, 
almost all these various portions consist of or fall together in groups, 
either actually conterminous, or only divided by short interspaces of 
sea or land. Thus we have a North American group, all contermi- 
nous except Newfoundland, which, again, is closely connected by in- 
terest with the opposite coast ; a West Indian group, forming a net- 
work over what may be termed the intertropical Atlantic, and con- 
nected by interest with outlying Bermuda ; a small West African, 
a large South African group; a vast Indian one, tending to divide 
itself into two; an equally vast Australasian, within which the 
New Zealand islands, again, may perhaps some day take rank as a 
group by themselves. In all these cases there are a host of actual 
and possible relations between the members of these groups inter se, 
which, for purposes of mutual defence, convenience, improvement, 
must be in many cases, and in others ought to be, far closer than 
they could or should be, either with the mother country or with 
colonies of other groups. Nothing therefore is more natural, nothing 
more just or more expedient, than that these groups should organize 
their mutual relations, so far as they can be organized without 
infringing on their duties as members of the Empire. The pro- 
posed North American Confederacy is in principle, according to 
my view, nothing more than such an organization of mutual re- 
lations between the colonies of that group. It can only do good, 
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if in carrying it out the higher relation of those colonies to the 
Empire at large is steadily kept in view; it will be the fault of 
English statesmen if the plan be suffered to take such a shape 
as, instead of strengthening the Empire, shall tend to its ultimate 
dissolution, 

The two tendencies, therefore, toward the general ‘ organiz- 
ing” of the “ Empire,” and toward the “ organizing” of 
a particular group of colonies, are, in my opinion, any- 
thing but antagonistic; each should only help and strengthen 
the other. The imperial problem of England is how to 
develop the largest amount of local life which is consistent 
with national; how to promote the most active colonial self- 
government which shall not impair the effective organic unity 
of the Empire. Let us once take to heart the magni- 
tude of this problem, and we shall see with surprise how ripe 
for solution it is already, as respects about two-thirds of the Empire 
—all colonies, namely, which are in possession of genuine self- 
government. Let us only make a beginning of solving it, and I, 
for one, shall have no fears for the future of England; I shall 
believe that the greatness of her glorious Empire is now but in its 
cradle.—Your obedient servant, J. M. L. 

Lincoln’s Inn, December 31, 1866. 





THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 
[To THe Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 


Str,—In my former letter I stated my views as to the present 
state of Ireland with reference to the causes of the emigration ; I 
will now go on to the really important question,—the state of the 
land tenure and the changes required. In the following outline 
of the facts of the case I will not use the name of Ireland, and I 
request your readers to fancy that they have before them a report 
on some district of India. 

The country contains no peasant proprietors. All the titles to 
property, with very few exceptions, have their origin in conquest 
and confiscation. ‘The conquest was completed about the year 1690. 
None of the titles are of an origin more recent than that date, and 
most are older. The peasants before the conquest were not pro- 
prietors; they held under lords and chieftains, whose powers were 
probably very indefinite. Had the confiscation been a mere 
transfer of seigniorial rights from one set of lords to another, 
there would have been ample time since 1690 for it to be forgiven 
and forgotten. But this was not the case; it radically affected 
the status of the-peasantry. Before the confiscation, whatever 
rights the chieftains had, they had not, and never dreamed of 
claiming, such absolute ownership of the Jand as to imply the 
power of evicting a tenant. But with the conquest of the country 
was introduced that system, which exists nowhere else but in Great 
Britain, and which Lord Cornwallis did not try to introduce into 
Bengal, of absolute ownership of large properties, involving the 
power of eviction; and this system is aggravated in its harshness 
by the memories of conquest. It is to this the peasants object. 
They may dream of a reconfiscation, but they really think it just 
that they should be compelled to pay a fair rent for the land; 
they submit to a landlord who distrains for the recovery of rent ; 
but they think it right to resist, and often do resist, even by 
murder, a landlord who raises the rent to what they regard as an 
unreasonable height, or who evicts for any cause whatever. Small 
farming is universal, and all permanent improvements, such as 
buildings and fences, are made by the tenants; and under the 
system of ‘* tenancy-at-will,” there is no legal hindrance to the 
landlord confiscating these. It is, however, rather the exception 
than the rule when landlords make use of their extreme powers ; 
and it is very common for an incoming-tenant to pay to an out- 
going one a considerable sum for the mere ‘‘ good-will” or ‘‘tenant- 
right” of a farm, although of course they are perfectly well 
aware that the property so acquired is one to which they have 
not a doubtful title, but no legal title whatever. This is es- 
pecially the case in the northern part of the country, where the 
peasants are the descendants, not of the conquered people, but of 
colonists who were introduced after the conquest, and where, 
from community of race and political traditions, there is a much 
better feeling between the different classes of society than in other 
parts of the country. But though the law leaves the tenant 
absolutely at the mercy of the landlord, it recognizes the right of 
the tenant in an indirect way, by awarding him compensation if 
evicted by a third party, such as a railway company. 

Of the injustice of the present laws there are, to my mind, 
three distinct proofs. The change of tenure effected by the 
conquest was a wrong which has never yet been repaired. The 
bitter discontent of the peasantry with the tenure under which 





they live is at least a presumption of this. It_is self-evidently a 
wrong that the landlord should have the legal power to confiscate 
the tenant’s improvements ; or, what is worse, to stand by while 
an incoming tenant pays a sum of money to an outgoing one for 
hig tenant-right, and even to pay himself any arrears of rent out 
of such money, and then confiscate the interest so acquired. I do 
not say that this is often done: I do say that its possibility is 
awrong. It is a wrong that the law should refuse to protect the 
tenant’s proprietary right as against the landlord, when it recog- 
nizes the existence of such proprietary right by awarding him 
damages if evicted by a railway company. 

The one and only argument that is always used by Englishmen, 
and sometimes by Irishmen, against any legislative intervention, 
is that the whole question ought to be treated as one of contract ; 
and that if the tenants have made improvident bargains or none, 
they must take the consequences. Now, this argument takes it 
for granted that the tenants are free agents; and the reply to itis 
that they are not so, and never have been. 

If what I have said is admitted, it follows that no legislation 
will meet the case which is not retrospective. ‘The country needs 
the legalization of what is already equitably the tenant’s property, 
not merely a law to facilitate future dealings. 

I find these principles very generally admitted by reasonable 
men who know anything about the subject, but their application 
appears to many so surrounded with difficulties as to be imprac- 
ticable. I think, however, that a solution is practicable. 

One way that has been very often proposed is to award compensa- 
tion to an evicted tenant for any permanent improvements that he 
has made. Such a law would, I believe, be found quite unwork- 
able. It would be of comparatively little use unless the tenant 
were compensated for improvements that he had purchased, as 
part of the consideration included in the tenant-right, as well as 
those he had made: and the most important kind of improve- 
ments, those which add to the productive powers of the land, are 
the very ones the fact of which it would be impossible to prove. 
It would be impossible to find trustworthy evidence of the im- 
provement effected in the soil of a farm during a hundred years past. 

Another plan is to make the present tenants absolute proprie- 
tors, subject only to the payment of the present rents. This, I 
believe, would err on the otherside. It would take from the land- 
lord the future increase in the value of the land, to which he has 
an unquestionable right. And besides, to make the present ten- 
ants into landlords, might be the very way not to cure, but to 
intensify the vices of the relation of landlord and tenant. ‘The 
tenants would be under the temptation to become landlords in 
their turn, and they would be more harsh than the present race, 
and as unimproving. ‘This may appear an absurd fear to Eng- 
lisbmen, but every one who knows Ireland is aware that such would 
have been the certain result of such a measure at any time before 
the famine of 1847, and I fear the old Irish propensity to 
‘sublet ” land is not yet extinct. I have little doubt that the 
fear of such a result is a main cause of the present reluctance of 
Trish landlords to grant leases. 

What I propose is to give an evicted tenant the same action 
for damages against his landlord that he has at present against 
an evicting railway company, but he should have no remedy if 
evicted for failure to pay rent, or for injuring the land, or for sub- 
letting, dividing, or transferring his farm, in a word, for breach 
of express or implied covenant. So long as the tenant fulfils his 
contract by paying the rent, and keeping the farm in order and 
in his own hands, he should be allowed to cultivate it in peace, 
and to bequeath it at his death, but without dividing it, and if 
evicted, except for failure to fulfil his contract, he should have a 
right to compensation ; which, however, should be based on the 
value of the agricultural tenancy only, in order to reserve to the 
landlord his right to the future increase in the value of the land 
from natural causes. 

It would be obviously necessary to treat a notice to pay an in- 
creased rent as a notice to quit, as otherwise the landlord might 
get rid of the tenant by demanding an impossible rent. 

I believe this would be a fair settlement of the question, and that 
the peasantry would, before long, regardit assuch. I see no objec- 
tion to it, except one which will no doubt weigh very much with 
“nglish readers, that it is going back to the condemned principle 
of divided interests, when absolute ownership is what we want, 
and what all modern systems tend to, since the decline of the 
feudal system began. I admit this, I admit that what I propose 
is very far from the absolutely best, but I believe it is the best 
attainable, and it may lead the way to the gradual introduction of 
a system of undivided ownership, by giving facilities to either party 
to purchase the interest of the other, with his consent. 
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In conclusion, I request your English readers not to bring their 
English ideas to the question, but to study it on its merits, as they 
would if it were an Indian one.—Respectfully yours, 

Belfast, December 17, 1866. JOSEPH JOHN Murpny. 





REFORM. 
[To tue Eprror or THE “ SpEcTATOR.”] 

Str,—An immense deal of ingenuity has been displayed in the 
discussions upon the subject of Reform, but I have not yet seen 
any attempt to set forth the real motives by which the country 
party are actuated in their opposition to any extension of the 
franchise. No doubt the landowners are uaturally more averse to 
change than any other educated class, unless it be the clergy ; for 
notwithstanding increased facilities of communication, they mix 
less in the world of politics and intellect, and even when in town 
avoid the society of those who differ from them, and at their clubs 
read only the Times and Pall Mall Gazette. Pace the divines, we 
are all creatures of circumstance, and it is as natural that Squire 
Broadacres should be as slow to take in new ideas as that Hodge the 
ploughman should be less active in his gait than that smart young 
linendraper, Ensign Smith, of the Royal Dashboro’ Volunteers. 
It is not, however, only in consequence of such a natural, and to 
a certain extent useful want of versatility, that the country gentle- 
men are so opposed to Reform ; nor is it chiefly because they believe 
any change to be prejudicial to the interests of the country at 
large, though such an opinion counts for something. We must go 
a little further to discover the principal motive which actuates 
them, and that motive is one of the strongest in the human breast, 
viz., love of power. In no other free country is there any class 
with such despotic power as that possessed by the landlords in 
England and Ireland. Never has there been a time when land 
was accumulated in so few hands, and in my county (one of the 
largest in the Midland district) there are scarcely any farmers who 
have leases or who farm their own freeholds; generally speaking , 
it may be said that any landlord may turn out an obnoxious ten- 
ant with less than a year’s notice, and this too often means ruin 
to the tenant ; for a good farmer does not, without grievous loss, 
quit a farm in which he has invested capital ; and not only so, but 
a discarded tenant usually finds all other landlords prejudiced 
against him. For such absolute power as this, landlords have to 
pay a certain price, and this price is exactly the difference between 
the rent which they obtain from their tenants-at-will, and that 
which they might obtain if their land were let on lease. 

As may be supposed, occasions are not wanting for the exer- 
cise of this influence, as by a euphemism it is called. Sometimes 
the screw is put on about game, sometimes about Church-rates, 
but it is about party politics that the instrument is most frequently 
employed, and that its use is most gratifying to the pride of the 
manipulator. 

Of course it never occurs to Squire Broadacres that his tenants 
have any right to think and act for themselves; he leads his re- 
tainers to the poll with an authority more absolute than that of any 
feudal lord, and he glories in the thought that he brings with hima 
considerable per-ceutage of the votes which are to return two 
members to the greatest legislative assembly in the world. 

It is obvious than any extension of the county franchise would 
be a great blow to the supremacy of this class, by admitting to 
the representation a greater number of the inhabitants of small 
towns; and the ground will be contested inch by inch, until the 
country partly receive that “electric shock” (alluded to in a 
former number of your journal) which, by working on their selfish 
fears, can alone silence their opposition.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
ser vant, J. P. 


THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 

[fo roe Epvrror or rae * Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—English Churchmen have been accustomed to acknowledge 
the authority of the first four General Councils, and usually of no 
others. Let me remind them that by maintaining the Athanasian 
Creed they incur the anathema of the Council of Ephesus, which 
in the most comprehensive terms forbade any one to promulgate 
(xpooQipen, you ovyypagen, % svvriévas) any creed but that of 
Niceea, under penalty, if in holy orders, of deprivation, if a lay- 
man, of excommunication. The authority of the third General 
Council is at least as good as the authority which imposed the 
Athanasian Creed on the Western Church, and those who feel 
bound to accept the latter will scarcely venture to dispute the 
authority of the former. ‘The nemesis of faith in human authority 
over the souls of men is indeed perfect, when those who in the 
Athanasian Creed invoke damnation on their neighbours, by that 
very act condemn themselves.—I am, &c., G. 





BOOKS. 


_—+— _ 
SIR JOHN BOWRING AND PETOFL* 


An English translator of a Hungarian poet occupies a very 
peculiar position. Although the Magyars are a civilized, constitu- 
tional, nay, to a great extent a Protestant, nation, so little are their 
language and literature known in Western Europe, that there are 
more persons in this country capable of comparing a translation of 
Hafiz or Kalidasa with the original, than of checking Sir John 
Bowring’s paraphrase by a reference to Petifi’s own words. This 
very circumstance, however, demands on the part of the translator 
increased care and conscientiousness in the reproduction of the 
meaning and style of his author; for which care and conscien- 
tiousness we have searched the book before us in vain. 

A perusal of Sir John Bowring’s previous venture, Poetry of the 
Magyars, published in 1830, had not raised in our minds any great 
hopes of his success in translating Petifi, a less conventional, and 
consequently less translatable author, than most of those who figure 
in the pages of that authology. A good translator is not necessarily 
a great original poet in posse, but it is essential to his success 
that he should be master of the technical art of versification, and 
handle the language into which he translates with flexibility and 
ease. Whether Sir John possesses these qualifications or not is, 
however, a question which every critical English reader can decide 
for himself. It is, to say the least of it, unpromising to find in a 
short lyric, the first piece set before us, such rhymes as “ vestige ” 
and “‘ prestige,” “garland” and ‘far land,” ‘‘ June time” and 
tune time,” “ offer” and “ suffer.” Nor as we read on do we find 
an improvement. ‘* Eden” rhymes now with “forbidden” (p. 26), 
now with ‘‘ sweeten” (p. 36); while we continually come upon 
such verses as,— 

“ And if there be a plank where I 
Can fifng a weary man down, 
There wilk I as contented lie 
As on the softest swan-down.” (p. 28.) 
Or we are offended by such specimens of English as,— 
“ But of all sins the very worst 
Is stubborn Pessimismus ! 
And of all crimes the most accursed 
Is stupid Atheismus !” (p. 35.) 
But setting aside faults of this nature, which every English 
reader of taste can perceive and condemn, we especially wish to 
point out the unwarrantable licence and carelessness, if it be not 
rather ignorance, with which the translator has treated his original 
—a licence and carelessness such as to prevent any one forming a 
just, or even an approximate, estimate of the powers or peculiari- 
ties of the popular Hungarian poet from reading Sir John Bow- 
ring’s version of him. 

The principal charm of Petéfi’s poetry is its sincerity and sim- 
plicity ; it is this which’stamps him as a really great poet. There 
is a great deal in his pages which may seem to an Englishman 
eccentric and fantastic, but it is impossible to read him in the 
original and not feel that we have before us one who, without 
affectation or attitudinizing, showed himself as he really was—one 
who with the courage of genius expressed the genuine emotions of 
his own heart, and painted the world as he himself saw it. ‘These 
characteristics are naturally mirrored in his style. Although it 
is highly improbable that he ever heard of the ‘* Lake School,” he 
realized more successfully than any one else we know Wordsworth's 
ideal of the expression of poetical thoughts in the simplest lan- 
guage. That *‘ beauty when unadorned is adorned the most” 
seems to have been his first canon of composition. ‘The result is a 
style of such extreme simplicity that it may well fill an intending 
English translator with despair. Sir John may comfort himself 
with the thought that his enterprise was one in which more credit 
is to be attached to the attempt than disgrace to the failure. But 
there can be no doubt about his having failed. 

The very first piece in the volume before us abundantly proves 
the truth of our statement. It was headed by the poet himself 
‘“‘ My Songs,” but his translator calls it ‘* Introduction,” as he has 
a peculiar passion for bestowing new names, some of which are 
singularly unhappy, on his author's lyrics. As this is one of the 
very few pieces of Petéfi which had been already translated into 
English, we the more readily single it out for criticism. In Mr. 
Wékey’s Grammar of the Hungarian Language (Trelawney Saun- 
ders, London, 1852) may be found an unrhymed metrical version 
by Professor Newman, which, if not perfect, at any rate gives the 
reader a very fair idea of the original, of which nothing more than 
a few leading thoughts remain in Sir John Bowring’s wordy para- 
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phrase. To enable the reader to judge for himself, we set before 
him a literal translation of the fifth stanza, followed by the two 
metrical versions :— 


“Oh! but while the glass is in my hand, the hands of the nations are 
in chains, and, as merry as is the clink of the glass, so sad is the clank 
of the chain. My songs which at such time burst forth [are songs] of 
my cloudy, sorrowful soul.” 


This is given with wonderful fidelity by Professor Newman :— 


“ But while my hand the glass sustains, 
The people's hand is fettered ; 
And merry as is the glass’ ring, 
So clank of chains is mournful. 
The songs which in such moments bud 
Are songs of my grief-blinded, cloudy soul.” 
Under the hands of the later translator the verse is puffed out 
into :— 
“Oh ! but while I drink, I hear the chains of slavery, 
Hear the plaint of slaves—and the unemptied glass 
Dash upon the ground; but this is idle bravery, 
These are worthless wailings, wasted words. Alas! 
All the songs I sing are but the utterings clouded 
Of a sorrowing soul in darkest darkness shrouded.” 
We have chosen this stanza for comparison, because Professor 
Newman has here succeeded in being more literal than in the 
others, and not by any means because it is the worst in Sir John 
Bowring’s version. Indeed, it seems to be much better than the 
third, in which we are treated to the rhymes “ garland ” and “ far 
land,” “June time” and ‘tune time,” or than the fourth, in 
which even a pretence of rendering the sense of the original is 
dropped altogether. 

If we go on to the next lyric (p. 111), which Sir John thinks 
proper to dub ‘‘ Perplexity "—the Hungarians only know it by the 
first line—we shall find the simple, natural grace of the Hun- 
garian’s thought and style completely lost in the affectation of his 
English translator, The two first stanza’s of his version run 
thus :— 


‘* What modest flower will hesitate to bloom, 
When the Spring’s sweet-voiced welcoming bids it ‘Come!’ 
Woman is Spring, and when she speaks, ‘O list!’ 
Can love that’s bedded in man’s heart resist ? 


“ Heaven-blue campanula! within thy bell 
I felt as if my spirit loved to dwell ; 
Danced gaily with thy dancing gaily, while 
My smile was magic-mirrored in thy smile.” 
From these lines no reader could divine the original does not 
contain a word about heaven-blue campanulas and woman crying 
**© list!” Literally translated it runs thus :— 

“Tt is not possible to forbid the flower from opening when the sweet 
spring comes; the maiden is the spring, love is the flower, which must 
blossom spontaneously in the spring. 

“My dear darling, I have seen thee; I love thee; I am become the 
lover of thy beautiful soul,—of thy beautiful soul, which sweetly smiles 
in tho ravishing mirror of thine eyes.” 

As Petofi was pre-eminently a lyric poet, it is by his lyrics that 
he must be judged, but his translator does not fare any better 
with the two narrative poems which he has attempted. Indeed 
nowhere has he failed so signally as in “ Isték the Fool.” While 
reading it, it is impossible to stifle the conviction that in its trans- 
lation his attention was not so much directed to the Hungarian 
original as to Herr Kertbeny’s German version. In his biogra- 
phical notice of the poet, Sir John Bowring speaks of his German 
friend in a strain which must excite surprise in the literary circles 
of Pest, where it is well known how slight was the connection 
between Petifi and Kertbeny. But Sir John must have felt 
himself obliged to make a suitable return for the highly compli- 
mentary dedication which serves as a preface to Herr Kertbeny’s 
latest edition of his translations of Petéfi. Among the striking 
coincidences which we have found on comparing the English and 
German versions, there is one which cannot be explained by any 
necessities of metre or of rhyme. In the poem which Sir John 
has thought good to entitle ‘‘Jands the Hero,” he has not 
thought it worth his while to give a metrical version of the 
whole, but has set fragmentary passages of verse in a prose 
epitome. ‘Towards the end of Part IV. (p. 59) he says 
in prose, “* A flock of herous flew by.” Thinking that there 
must be some mistake here, we referred to the Hungarian, 
where we found, as we had expected, daruk, “cranes.” A little 
lower down in the same page ‘‘a solitary heron” is correctly 
translated, the word in the original being gém. On looking into 
Herr Kertbeny’s book we found at once the source of the error, 
Reiher being used in both places. The mistake may appear of 
little importance, but the coincidence is certainly significant. The 
next which we must cite is, however, one of the many which dis- 
figure his version of ‘‘ Isték the Fool,” and destroy the exquisite 

. 





fidelity to truth and nature which characterizes that little poem 
in the original. The crazy hero of the tale has been drenched in a 
thunderstorm and seeks shelter in a lonely farmhouse, such an one 
as the traveller may find any day on the great Hungarian plain. 
The old woman who surlily bids him begone is made by the Eng- 
lish translator to talk in this way :— 
“ No doubt you think a welcome here 
Would be extremely pleasant, 
You'd like good wine and costly cheer, 

And honeycomb, and pheasant!” (p. 25.) 
The printer was quite right in putting a note of admiration at 
the end of the good dame’s speech. If he intended to express the 
wonder with which Isték would have heard it, a hundred would 
not have been too many. ‘The idea of getting pheasant at a lonely 
tanya is as preposterous as to expect to find a capercailzie ona 
Sussex cottager’s supper table. But the worst of the whole is, that 
while the honeycomb, the pheasant, and the note of admiration are 
all to be found in the German translation, nothing corresponding to 
them exists in the original, which merely says :-— 

“To be sure this is a place whero every vagabond can turn in, 
is it not, especially at this hour, when it is already evening ?” 

So, too, the verse from p. 28 betrays not only a neglect of the 
Hungarian original, but an extraordinary misconception of the 
German translation :— 
“He sat the chimney hearth within, 
And soon he fell a-dozing. 
More happy than was Ermelin 
Upon his throne reposing.” 
On reading this we naturally asked ourselves, “* Who was Erme- 
lin?” From Petéfi we learn nothing about him, the words corre- 
sponding to the last two lines being, ‘‘ He sat proudly and gaily, as 
if he were sitting on a royal throne.” But on reference to Herr 
Kertbeny a new light is cast upon the passage. The German 
version here runs thus :— 
“Wie hoch zu Thron im Hermelin 
So streckte er die Glieder,” 
—i..e, “ As if high on a throne in ermine, so did he stretch his limbs.” 

These quotations tell their own tale, and show of what value 
this translation can be for an English reader, who, ignorant of the 
Magyar language, nevertheless wishes to form an idea of one who, 
if not the greatest poet of Hungary, is certainly the most popular. 
Such inaccuracies and perversions of the sense of particular pas- 
sages as we have cited—and they are but few out of many—can 
be succinctly pointed out in the space of a short critical notice. It 
is not so easy to give the reader an idea as to how the slovenly 
execution of the translation of ‘‘ Isték the Fool” destroys the 
general effect of that delightful sketch. ‘This is the more to be 
regretted as it was one of the later productions of the poet, written 
when wholesome criticism and the best literary society of his 
country had refined his taste and chastened his somewhat lawless 
genius. ‘The latter poems display much more care in their com- 
position than his earlier effusions. ‘ Ist6k the Fool” especially 
is written with such exquisite simplicity of diction and clearness 
of style that in spite of the slightness of its fable it is impossible 
to begin its perusal in the original without reading it to the end. 
Petifi is furthermore so true to nature, that a study of him would 
more than anything else enable an untravelled Englishman to 
realize Hungarian life as it really is ;—but then he does not com- 
mit such absurdities as that of making a poor farmer's house- 
keeper talk about pheasants, nor does he set his beggars on horse- 
back with shakos on their heads, as his English translator has most 
unaccountably done. 

One word of notice may here be given to [J:inos ** not Jands] 
the Hero,” as it seems to puzzle the English critics, who cannot 
quite make out whether it was meant for a burlesque or an epic 
poem. Strictly speaking, it is neither the one nor the other. It 
is simply a Hungarian peasant’s fairy tale told in verse, just such 
a tale, as, for instance, the very popular story of *¢ A King’s ‘Three 
Sons.” It is difficult, perhaps impossible, for any one to appreciate 
it as it deserves, unless he knows the Hungarian peasant, as its 
chief excellence is the truly admirable dramatic accuracy with 
which every object, every event in it is described from an unedu- 
cated Magyar peasant’s point of view. The manner in which Sir 
John Bowring has rendered it has enabled him to avoid difficulties, 
instead of surmounting them, and he has thus kept clear of such 
extreme blunders as are to be found in his “ Isték the Fool.” But 
his utter want of appreciation of Petéfi’s genius repeatedly leads 
him into mistakes, even where he has only to epitomize in prose ; 
as, for instance, where he makes the peasant hero talk (p. 64.) 
about Centaurs! Nor can the real character of the poem be more 
effectually disguised than by that sort of translation which de- 
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scribes the peasant’s mythical “ Water of Life” as “the reality 
poets dreamed of once.” (p. 109.) 

Sir John Bowring, we are given to understand, meditates 
another volume of translations from the same poet. If our counsel 
be of any weight with him, we would acvise him to discard, or at 
least use more cautiously, the assistance of such a blind leader of 
the blind as Herr Kertbeny, and to study more industriously and 
more carefully his original. If at the same time he were to re- 
frain from additions to and doubtful improvements of what Petéfi 
himself actually wrote, it would conduce still more to the success 
of his project of making the British public acquainted with the 
works of that truly great poet. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL ON TIIE REIGN OF LAW.* 
‘Tus is in its way a masterly book,—not a book of many ideas, but 
of a few very ably and powerfully put, by a man who has a real 
and accurate knowledge of many departments of natural history. 
It is the first from any Cabinet Minister of standing on the philo- 
sophy of science, and it shows, we think, almost as large a 
power of thought and as strong a judgment within its sphere as 
any of Sir Cornewall Lewis's books, and more than mauy of Mr. 
Gladstone's, who has not always chosen for literary discussion sub- 
_ jects for the treatment of which his genius is as well adapted as 
it is for great political eforts. Nothing can be abler than the 
way in which the Duke of Argyll disentangles and illustrates the 
various uses of the word ** Law ” in its scientific sense, and shows 
how much it really means, what false meanings have been 
put upon it, and what are the scientific reasons for rejecting 
those false meanings. It is his inference after long and close 
discussion that ‘ Law’ in the scientific sense not only does not 
exclude the idea that Wil and knowledge lie behind it, and 
use it as a means, even in the case of simple invariable forces, 
like gravity, but compels us to the assumption of such Will and 
knowledge in relation tc all the higher and more composite results 
of Law. ‘Ilere is the Dake of Argyll’s main result stated with 
admirable force and clearness :— 

“There is no observed order of facts which is not due to a combina- 
tion of forees; and there is no combination of forces which is 
invariable—none which is not capable of change in infinite degrees. 
In these senses—and these are the common senses in which Law is used 
to express the phenomena of Nature—Law is not rigid, it is not immut- 
able, it is not invariable, but it is, on the contrary, pliable, subtle, 
various. In the only sense in which laws are immutable, this immut- 
ability is the very characteristic which makes them subject to guidance 
through endless cycles of design. We kuow this in our own caso, It 
is the very certainty and invariableness of the laws of nature which 
alone enable us to use them, and to yoke them to our service. Now, 
the laws of nature are employed in the system of nature iu a manner 
precisely analogous to that in which we ourselves employ them. The 
difficulties and obstructions which are presented by ono law in the way 
of accomplishing a given purpose, are met and overcome exactly on the 
same principle on which they ars met and overcome by man,— viz., by 
knowledge of other laws, and by resource in applying them,—that is | 
by ingenuity in mechanical contrivance. It cannot be too much insisted | 
on, that this is a conclusion of pure science. The relation which an 
organic structure bears to its purpose in nature can be recognized as 
certainly as the same relation between a machine and its purpose in 
human art. It is absurd to maintain, for example, that the purpose of | 
the cellular arrangementof material in combining lightness with strength | 
is a purpose legitimately cognizable by Science in the Menai Bridge, but | 
is not as legitimately cognizable when it is seen in nature, actualy | 
serving the same use. The little barnacles which crust the rocks at 
low tide, and which io live there at all must be able to resist the surf, 
have the building of their shells constructed strictly with reference to 
this necessity. It is a structure all hollowed and chambered on the plan | 
which engincers have so lately discovered as an arrangement of material | 
by which the power of resisting strain or pressure is multiplied in an 
extraordinary degree. ‘That shell is as pure a bit of mechanics as the 
bridge, both being structures in which the same arrangement is adapted | 
to the same end. 








‘Small, but a work divine ; 

Frail, but of force to withstand ; 

Year upon year, the shock 

Of cataract seas that snap 

The three-decker’s oaken spine.’ 
This is but one instance out of a number which no man can count. 
So far as we know, no law—that is, no elementary force—of nature is | 
liable to change. But every law of nature is liable to counteraction ; 
and the rule is, that laws are habitually made to counteract each other 
in precisely the manner and degree which some definite result re- 
quires.” 
Nothing can be better than the illustration which the Duke gives 
of the infinitely varied use made of invariable forces in the | 
phenomena of the flight of birds by the combined counteraction | 
and use of the power of gravity, without the direct operation | 
of which on bolies, themselves specifically much heavier than air, | 
no se\f-guidance like that of birds would be possible. ‘The chapter | 


on ** Contrivance a Necessity arising out of the Reign of Law” is, | 
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though conceived of course in the same general tone as Paley's 
Natural Theology, much better adapted in its detail to the larger 
modern philosophy of science, which in Paley's time was scarcely 
yet saturated with the notion of invariable and immutable law in the 
way in which the science of our own age has been saturated with it. 
In Paley’s time ‘ contrivance’ was looked upon as the most certain 
and natural indication of a divine origin for the world. In our 
own, ‘contrivance’ has been rather regarded as the intermeliate 
mode of art proper to the poverty of human resources,—iuter- 
mediate, we mean, between the more liberal inspiration of the 
creative processes which are supposed in the vast wealth of 
their divine art to have no occasion to accommodate anxiously 
means to ends, and the helplessness of creatures living amongst 
conditions which they must simply accept, and cannot in any 
degree modify. It is in most respects an access of wonder antl 
awe at the vastness and fertility of the creative processes, and a 
growing humility of tone with regard to hunian inventions, which 
has caused this depreciating tone in speaking of Paley's demon- 
strations of divine contrivance. The tendency has been more 
pantheistic than atheistic—more to speak of the art of creation as 
something infinitely beyond the style of providential ‘ contrivance’ 
such as Paley delineated it, than to deny an intellectual and moral 
order to the constitution of the universe. The Duke of Argyll 
does not lower his tone in speaking of the wonderful constitution 
of the natural world to that mere admiration of external ingenities 
which marks the architectural and mechanical similitudes of 
Paley. He does not evidently think of the world as a very 
beautiful and complicated watch, with innumerable compensate 
balances, as Paley sometimes seems to do. But he does show us 
very clearly that that very characteristic of absolute invariability 
belonging to the distinct forces which are at the foundations of 
the physical universe,—a characteristic which is so much insisted 
on as heightening the grandeur of Nature,—compels us to p2r- 
ceive the contriving purpose at work behind those forces, co:n- 
bining, counteracting, and balancing them with a variety and 
delicacy of purpose proactive of results at first sight quite 
inconsistent with what we regard as invariable laws when 
looking only at the separate elements. ‘We feel, some- 
times,” says the Dake of Argyll, “as if it were an unworthy 
notion of the Will which works in nature to suppose that it 
should never act except through the use of means, But oar 
notions of unworthiness are themselves often the unworthivst 
of all. It seems as if all that is done in Nature 
as well as all that is done in Art is done by knowing how to 
do it.” And this ‘* knowing how to do it,” when the difference 
between doing it and not doing it depends on the slightest pos- 
sible variation in the conditions under which forces in themsely¥es 
absolutely immutable, and, when once applied, absolutely certain 
in their operation, are brought to bear, may properly be called 
‘contrivance,’ even though the vast variety of the creative 
processes show that there is none of the limitation about 
divine contrivance that there is about human mechanism,—that 
the same result may be accomplished by a thousand different 
modes in the organic system of the universe, though human in- 
genuity is fairly honoured as triumphant if it can imitate imper- 
fectly but one. ‘The essence of ‘ contrivance’ consists not in the 
limitation of the resources at disposal, but in that delicate fit. of 
means to ends, where the slightest variation would ensure failure, 
which betrays foreknowledge anl purpose. No illustration of 
this could be better than the one selected by our author in that 
mechanism of flight, in different species of birds, the varieties of 


' which he has sketched with the knowledge of a true naturalist. 


‘The Duke maintains that the doctrine of ‘ purpose’ or ‘ contriv- 
ance’ in nature is less truly transcendental, less merely a matter 


| of ideal hypothesis, than the doctrine of the comparative anatomists 


that certain organs iu one animal are the ‘ homologues,’—that is, 
occupy the same place in relation to a scientific theory of tie 
skeleton,—of certain other organs in other animals :— 

“ Even as a goneral doctrine, the doctrine of Coutrivance and Adjust- 


' ment is not so metaphysical as the doctrine of Homologies ; and when 


we come to particular cases there can be no question whatever that the 
relation of a given structure to its purpose and function comes more 
unequivocally under the class of physical facts than the relation to that 
same structure to some corresponding part in another animal. It is less 
ideal, for example,—less theoretical—less metaphysical —to assert of the 
little hooked claw which is attached to the (apparent) elbow of a bat's 
wing, that it was placed there to enable the bat to climb and crawl, than 
to atlirm of that same claw that it is the homologue of the human thumb. 
Yet who can deny that this doctrine of Homologies has been established 
as a strictly scientific truth ? There is a sense, of course, in which all 
knowledge and all science beiongs to metaphysics, Mere classification, 


which is the basis of all science, what is it but the marshalling of phy- 


sical facts in an ideal order—an arrangement of thom according to the 
relation which they bear to the laws of thought? But this docs not 
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uto as a branch of metaphysics the division of animals into 
genera, and families, and orders. And what relation can physical facts 
ever have to thought so directly cognizable or so susceptible of demon- 
stration as the relation of an animal organ to its purpose and function 
in tho anim al economy ? Whether purpose be the basis of all natural 
order or not is a s sparate question. It is at least one of tho facts of 
that order. Combination for the accomplishment of purpose therefore 
in particular cases, such as tho relation between the structure of an 
organ and its function, is not merely a safe conclusion of philosophy, 
but an ascertained fact of science.” 

The only ; abso- 
pond- | 
by | 
as a 


answer to this reasoning,—which seems to us 
lutely just,—would be to say that the doctrine of corres 
ences between one organ and another may regarded 
any one who denies an intellectual plan to the universe 
mere mode of indicating similarities of structure as they are 
perceived by us when we begin to map out the universe, and 
possibly due to like causes, but not necessarily as proving a 
preconceived similarity of plan or purpose ;—just as we mig 
say that the pointed shapes of the great continental peninsulas 
of South America, Africa, and India, are necessarily classified 
together by us from their striking similarities of form, and re- 
ferred with some probability to similar physical causes, but not 
cessarily referred to one common intellectual cause behind the 
common physical causes. On the other hand, though the actual 
function of an organ is a matter of science, to say that this is its 
purpose as well as its function, supposes that it was made with this 
special intent, which is of course true, but not proved to be true 
by the fact that the purpose, if existing, would be by it successfully | 
carried into effect. ‘To prove this we ought to be able to show that | 
an organ so almirably suited to fulfil such a function could not 
reasonably be ascribed to anything but an intelligent selection 
of means to ends. Now, this is what Mr. Darwin's theory 

* natural selection’ is supposed by some to refute. And the only 
weakness of Duke of Argyll’s book seems to us to be that it 
does not deal adequately with the negative side of Mr. Darwin’s 
theory as it is understood by many, except only on one point. His 
chapter on the failure of Mr. Darwin’s theory to account for the 
distinct purposes of non-utilitarian beauty and variety discernible | 
in the constitution of Nature, is admirable and complete. But 
on the side on which it professes to account for the existence of 
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so many wonderfully perfect organisms, without assuming that such | 
organisms were more expressly provided for than a host of other 
very imperfect or even wholly manqgués organisms in the original 


manufactory of nature, the Duke of Argyll scarcely meets it fairly. | 
He remarks to some extent justly: — | 
“Tf, then, it be true that new species are created out of small varia- | 


tions in the form of old species, and this by way of natural gener ation, | 
there must be » some bond of connection w hic h determines those varia- | 
tions in a definite direction, and keeps up the exter ual corre reuti ys pore 
passu with the internal correlations. Natural selec ean have no} 
part in this. Natural selection seizes on these external corrciations | 
when they have ec me to be. But natural selection cannot enter the 























seciot chambers of the womb, and there shape the new for a in harmony | 
with modified conditions of external life. How, then, are these external 
correlations provided for beforehand? There can be but one re °p ly. It 
is by utility, not acting as a physical cause upon organs al y in 
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maintaining the "feneadel correlations in 
correlations, is the bond of creative Will¢ t runic | 
seen direction. It is, in short, pre isely. tho same bond 





mechanism produces harmony of structure with intended function.” 

But then, in pointing out here t 
Darwinian theory to account for any 
do —- but explain why one * cies iulti 
dies out, the Duke fairly r ent t 
which Darwin's theory » sts of the poe of the universe to those 
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established is that, i 


who brood upon 


1 some 1t cases, the species whi 


prospered has driven out the species which has not prospered, b | 
virtue of some physical advantage which it has over it in the *con- | 
flict for existence.” But he has summoned up a picture much more 
general, of a purely tentative Nature, trying all experiments bad 
and goo:l, creating fifty diferent organisms whieh are not suited | 
to the world in which they are produced to every one which is 
though that one aloue multiplies and alone leaves traces of its | 
former existence to future generations. Itisas if a mathematician 


should write down all possible permutations and combinations to be 


made out of the twenty-six letters of the alphabet, and then some | 


pow 


nounceable werds to be used no more, and regist« 


er unknown were to throw aside the uameaning and unpro- 


r the others for | 


vhile the 


ever in our language. ‘The gibberish would not survive, 
other useful words would be used a thousand times by each subse- | 
till they left indelible traces in our literature. 
theory suggests that Nature may possibly have 


quent author 
Mr. Darwin's 


So |} 
tried | 
1 


not live 


| Darwin’s theory at all, 


| he is clearly not, in many ¢c 


| composed. 


| on these microscopic shells. 


an infinite number of unsuccessful experiments for every experi- 
ment that lives and can multiply itself, —~and no doubt if this were 
so, the moral impression left on the mind by the birth of number- 
less chaoses for every cosmos, of hundreds of animals that eould 
or reproduce themselves for every one that can, would be 
very different indeed from the impression we all have of Nature 
choosing with unerring aim, in the strength of her divine wisdom, 
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the very groove within which her career is certain to be great and 
productive. Suppose Nature had originally made ten birds with 
wings too clumsy to fly for every bird that could fly,—a hundred 


that had a taste for poisonous berries to one that liked only 


wholesome berries,—several species of bees in countries where 
there was no honey, and several kinds of grass-eating crea- 


tures in deserts without a blade of grass, and that all these had 
disappeared wholly fro our survey simply because in the nature 
of things they cou/d not multiply,—should we and could we talk 
of the Providence in ‘natural selection’ as those who believe in 
Mr. Darwin’s facts, but ascribe them to divine purpose, are in the 
habit of doing? Surely not. We should regard the real universe a 
all the rest of which were blanks, and 


the one prize in a lottery 
represented in 


should regard the ultimate cause as quite as 
the failures as in the successes. 

The Duke of Argyll does not face this dreary s1 
and, therefore, only inci 


fairly 


egestion of Mr. 
utally gives a 
reply to it which, so far as it goes, is effective. Ilesays ‘* beauty” 
cases at least, the least tendency to per- 
in the conflict for 
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if 

5 
(le 


petuate a species by giving it any advantage 


! existence, and yet beauty, beauty of the highest kind, is certainly 


a part of the law of the existence of many species of creatures far 
too minute ever to meet the human eye, as well as of others, like 
humming birds, which do :— 

“Nowhe nowhere is it seen more 
separate from the use, than in those organis: whose countless mil- 
lions the microscope alone enables a few men for a few moments to see a 
few examples. ‘There is no better illustration of this than aclass of forms 
belonging to the border-land of animal and vegetable life called the 
Diatomacex, which, though invisible to the naked eye, play an impor- 
tant part in the economy of nature, They exist almost everywhere, and 
of their remains whole strata, and even mountains, are in great part 

They have shells of pure silex, and these, each after its own 
kind, are all covered with tho most elaborate ornament—striated, or 
fluted, or punctured, or dotted in patterns which are mere patterns, but 
patterns of perfect, and sometimes of most c omple x beauty. No graving 
| done with the graver's tool can equal that work in grace fulness of lesign, 
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or in delicacy and strength of touch. Yet itis impossible to look at these 
forms—in all the variety which is often crowded under a single leas— 
without recoguizing instinctively that the work of the graver is work 
strictly analogous, —addressed to the same percopti ph sent - m the 
same ide: 4—hi wing for its object the same en aim, And as the 
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work of the graver varies for the mere sake of varyi 
In the same drop oi 
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be some dozen or twenty forms, eac!} 
all as constant as they are distinctive, 
same habits, and without any perceptible d 
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Bat there is another answer which the Duke has not given,— 
that Mr. Darwin's theory requires'a law of hereditary genera- 
tion transmitting the (accidentally favourable) variations on 
spe before it can come into action at all. Now, in nothing 
is previous organic provision more cur and remarkable 


elf which Mr. Darwin is obliged 
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than in the case of this law 























toassume. ‘Thus, as every one knows, there is a fly, the female 
lof which is the glowworm, a creatui ‘ a different sort, and 
the provision which multiplies the species must provide for 
| the 2 nition of the elowworm by tl! ily as the feinale of 
| its own spec I{ence, before the law of selection by special 
transmission of qualities favourable to prolong life can come 
into operation at all, a law itself requiring design of the 
order inust have produce. the appara i editary trans- 
mission in this, as in other cases. Mr. Darwin's theory is not 
inconsistent with the conception of stat nature that, after 
/ t the luw of heredit iM transi: i night fail a hun- 
dred times for ry su Dut it is in istent with any 
itvinpt to produce ty y of hereditar yn,—itself one 
of the most wonderful cases of —onut of a series of previous 
failu 
We have no space to follow the Duke of Argyll into “ Law in 
he BR 1 of Mind,” and the admirable chapter on * Law ia 
Politics.” In the former chapter we doubt wh r he gets to the 
bottom of the question of free-will, as he doves not fairly face the 
question whether volition can be traced completely back to any 
iufluences independent of will, like wishes, likings, motives, &e., 
in which case it would not be free, but determined wholly by 
the influences (external or internal) wi upon the will. 
‘The last chapter of all is an exceedingly thoughtful and masterly 


essay on the extent to which natural law should be accepted as 
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the guiding rule of politics. ‘The book is strong, sound, mature, 
able thought, from its first page to its last. 





GUSTAVE DORE'S ELAINE.* 
Tuere are only four illustrations out of the nine in this splendid 
edition of Tennyson's Elaine which seem to us to be fully worthy 
of Gustave Doré’s genius,—the two pictures of Elaine’s body 
in the barge floating down the river, especially that in the frontis- 
piece,—the skeletons of the fratricides in the glen of horror,— 
and the picture of Lancelot’s remorse as ike sits watching the high 
reed wave. But in these four M. Doré seems to us to have com- 
bined a very high degree of delicacy of effect with his usual weird 
force. And yet even in these, in spite of the exceeding delicacy 
of the line engraving, we miss the broader effects which Gustave 
Doré gives so much more perfectly to drawings on wood. Deli- 
cacy and finish such as he has given to the dead body of Elaine 
in the frontispiece (where the purity of love in death is brought 
out with singular brilliancy against the gloom of the valley through 
which Elaine takes her last voyage) are not only not incompatible 
with his genius, but heighten its effects wherever he can throw, as 
he does here, a general expression of its own over the whole picture ; 
but where he fails of a general expression for his landscapes, and 
relies only on his drawing of social groups, we recognize M. Doré’s 
proper genius no longer. It seems to us that while he has proved in 
these illustrations how finely he can draw, he has proved alsothat he 
should use his more finished power of drawing only to sct off his 
far greater genius for weird general effects. ‘The pale solemnity and 
delicate pathos of the two sunrise scenes, in which 
“the dead, 
Steered by the dumb, went upwards with the flood,” 

an hardly be surpassed, but the mere beauty of the pallid 
corpse in the morning light would not affect us much, without 
that grim background of shadow and gloom out of which it is 
passing. 

It is a pity, however, that Gustave Doré has missed one of 
his own most characteristic effects, in his picture of the dumb 
servitor, whom Tennyson describes as “ winking his eyes and 
twisted all his face,” and evidently meant as a foil to the marble 
beauty of the dead maiden. No one could give the grotesque 
effect of long dumbness on an aged face better than M. Doré, 
yet he has given us nothing but a grave, weather-beaten boat- 
man. So, too, he has missed a great point in his picture of 
the glen of the fratricides, —otherwise a conception of truly ghastly 
splendour. ‘Tennyson tells us that Arthur came across the crown 
of the kingly skeleton thus :— 

“Vor here two brothers, one 2 king, had met, 

And fought together; but their names were lost. 

And each had slain his brother at a blow, 

And down they fell and made the glen abhorred : 

And there they lay till all their bones were bleached 

And lichen’d into colour with the crags ; 

And he that once was king had on a crown 

Of diamonds, one in front and four aside. 

And Arthur came, and Jabouring up the pass 

Ail in a misty moonshine, unawares, 

Had trodden that crown'd skeleton, and the skull 

Broke from the nape, and with the skull the crown 

Rolled into light, and turning on its rims 

Fled like a glittering rivulet to the tarn : 

And dowit the shingly scaur he plunged and ¢ aught 

And set it on his head, and in his heart 

Heard murmurs, ‘Lo! thou likewise shalt be King.’ 
it is clear from this that Tennyson means Arthur to be on foot, 
and to have broken with his own foot the neck of the skeleton 
king. In the picture he is on horseback. The rolling crown has 
left the skull, without any severance of the skull from the neck, 
and Arthur is watching its course from his horse without appar- 
ently any idea of jumping off, which, indeed, he could searcely do 
in time to save it from the tarn. The grim effect of having per- 
sonally set his foot on the dead king’s neck is thus lost, and the 
whole horror somewhat diminished by the clevation from which 
Arthur views the skeletons, and from the companionship of his horse. 
As a substitute,—no doubt a fine but quite unauthentic substi- 
tute,—M. Doré has given us the skeleton horses of the dead fratvi- 
eides lying near their masters. ‘The whole effect of the misty 
moonlight in the valley of death is grand and grim in the highest 
degree, and the bullet-shaped skull of the non-royal brother is 
so set on his head, and the position of the sitting skeleton so 


” 


managed, as to give a fierce revolutionary and regicide impres- 
sion, while that of the dead king only expresses the ghastliness 
and prostration of decay. ‘The fourth picture worthy of Doré’s 
genius,—Lancelot in his remorse, as he sat 
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“by the river in a cove, and watch'd 
The high reed wave,” 
is the only one in which Lancelot is painted as Tennyson describes 
him,— 
“ The great and guilty love he bare the Queen, 
In battle with the love he bare his lord, 
Ifad marred his face, and marked it ere his time.” 
Or again, in these lines :— 
“ Tlis mood was often like a fiend, and roso 
And drove him into wastes and solitudes 
For agony,—who was yet a living soul.” 

Doré has here pictured very finely one of these moods of 
agony, the marred face of self-conflict ; while the exquisite 
repose of the landscape, the soft pile of summer cloud in the 
horizon, the flowering reed bending softly towards him, as if to 
mock him with a symbol of perfect beauty and peace, the ripple 
of the waves among the reeds,—all produce an effect on which the 
contrast of Lancelot’s scarred nature and fierce passions is grandly 
written. But in the other five illustrations, mostly or altogether 
social groups, Doré is not himself. Elaine is never the symbol 
of fragile, loving purity Tennyson intends, except in her death ; 
Guinevere is solely a sensual beauty; Arthur only a dignified 
knight. ‘The four engravings we have mentioned would, however, 
alone give a very high artistic value to the book. And three of 
them at least, those of the funeral voyage aud Lancelot’s re- 
morse, are critical pictures,—pictures that embody with the genius 
of a fresh and vigorous mind the leading poiuts of ‘Tennyson's 
beautiful tale. 


INDIAN DRESs.* 
Dr. Forses Watson has attempted to do, and, as we think, has 
succeeded in doing, a very considerable thing. There are at least 
two hundred millions of persons in India, under our own direct or 
indirect rule, and of all these probably not twenty thousand are 
totally destitute of clothing. ‘There is, if we remember rightly, 
one minute tribe of Gonds which habitually wears nothing, and 
there are at least two sects which have agreed to consider clothes 
immoral—being opposed to the laws of nature, as they think, 
instead of supplementing those laws, as we think ; but apart from 
these exceptional tribes and creeds, the people of India wear 
clothes. ‘The majority of them do not wear much, contenting 
themselves with a long strip of thin calico, worn as a “ waist 
cloth,” or in plainer English, attached behind to a cord worn 
round the waist, carried between the legs, and either fastened in 
front to the cord, or folded in heavy plaits over the cord. The 
supply of this bit of calico alone, which we may remark is worn 
by every class except the highest, being the in-door dress of mil- 
lions who are not labourers, would of itself make an important 
trade ; but there are at least eighty millions of persons who are 
** dressed,” who wear, that is, clothes which cover most of their 
bodies, and which it is well worth the while of English manufac- 
turers to provide. Dr. Forbes Watson thought it would be good 
therefore for him, both as official and as savan, to make a special 
report upon Indian dress, and the India Louse has assisted him 
to do it in ‘a very magnificent way, in a big broad book, with 
thick paper, and plenty of margin, and dozens of the very worst 
photographs we ever saw in our lives. Almost all Indian 
photographs are bad,—the exceptions being among the best 
in the worll,—but these are exceptionally bad,—bad in posi- 
tion as well as mechanical effects. Great labour has evi- 


dently been expended upon them, but there is not one,— 
we challenge any photographer in the kingdom to dispute the 
statement,—which is even decently clear, or which contains a 
single figure, plate iv. perhaps excepted, from which any milliner 
could compose a dress. Part of this imperfection no doubt arises 
from the anbroken white of the Indian normal dress, but part 
arises from carclessness, and if Dr. Forbes Watson will * wig” 
his agents somewhat sharply, or compliment his friends, if friends 
have supplied his photographs, somewhat coldly, he will do good 
service to the next publication. The left-hand figure, for example, 
of plate vi.—the numbering is complex beyond human endurance 
—is, we presume, the dress of the ordinary Hindoo woman of 
Bengal. At all events, they wear that dress, and they are twenty 
millions, and we defy the sharpest milliner, if she had never seen 
them, to describe how the folds fall, or even to see clearly the great 
fact that the robe has never had needle in it. ‘These photographs 
are, however, helped by description, and between them the manu- 
facturer may obtain from this book real aid, leading to distinct 
and appreciable pecuniary results. The collection may add, if he 
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studies it carefully, thousands a year to his profits, and there are 
not five books in the world of which that could be said. 

The primitive dress of the Hindoo is, as we have said, a waist- 
cloth fastened to a cord; the next is a ‘dhotee,” a picce of 
cloth wrapped round the loins. ‘ The en of this, after a couple 
of turns round the waist, is passed by the Hindoo between the 
legs, and thrust under the folds which cross behind. Occasionally, 
however, the end is passed from behind and fastened in front. 
Amongst the Mohammedans, again, the loin-cloth, after being 
folded two or three times round the waist, is usually allowed to 
hang down, that is, it is not tucked up between the legs, as with 
the Hindoos.” ‘This is the dress of the working population, of 
whom it must be remembered there are ten Hindoos to one 
Mussulman, but even they add on festival occasions, religious 
holidays, birthdays and other days, on which work is light, the 
‘*]oongee,” or shoulder-cloth, properly a Mussulman word, which 
may be best explained to Britons as a muslin or calico plaid, broader 
and shorter than the Scotch garment, but worn exactly as it is worn, 
that is, normally across the breast, but practically in any form into 
which the wearer chooses to twist it. Oddly enough, this dress, 
which covers the shoulders and reins, but leaves the stomach bare, 
is not, except in very fat men, ungraceful, and some ILindoos can 
wreathe it about them into a very stately robe. ‘The wonderfully 
complete accounts of these garments, accounts singularly creditable 
both to the industryand acumen of Dr. Forbes Watson, seem to us to 
want for business purposes only this addition. It will pay a dealer to 
supply Bengal a great deal better than to supply Bombay or 
Madras, Bengal wanting English goods much more, having a 
more numerous population, and being much more willing to wear 
thicker and therefore more costly cottons. It also pays better to 
export pure white, without the ornamented ends on which Dr. 
Forbes Watson gives such valuable and careful information. And, 
finally, it would, we believe, pay, though this is an opinion and not a 
statement of fact, to send out a few of the very finest specimens 
British looms could produce. This is one of the main facts neglected 
by the British producer. A Hindoo is in dress a kind of Quaker, very 
unwilling to change, very contemptuous in appearance of orna- 
ment, and especially of new ornament, but at heart excessively 
vain, excessively anxious about the quality of his ‘“ things,” and 
just alittle mean. He will pay any price for a thing that will 
wear, but he wants it to wear for ever. An Anglo-Indian once 
wished to make a present to a Hindoo clerk, and decided upon 
the square shawl of broad-cloth which Hindoos wear in the cold 
weather. ‘These shawls, made in England, are sold in thousands, 
and are simply hated for their want of durability, the fixed idea 

‘of a native being to get hold of a Russian-made article, which 
will wear for ever. Aware of this, the donor sent home for a 
square of broad-cloth of a quality no Russian ever so!d, and pre- 
sented it to the clerk. ‘The man looked very pleased, and showed 
himself about like a peacock, but in a few days the cloth had 
disappeared. ‘ Where’s your shawl, ——?” ‘Sold it.” “Very 
bad that; why?” ‘Couldn't help it; if rich people will offer 
such prices, what can employés do?” A native neighbour had 
actually paid him jive times the value of the cloth, saying very 
truly that he could not get such a piece for money in India. It 
was nothing but the best cloth Poole gives his customers, as 
close and hard as if it were woven of wire, but the speech’ hit 
the blot of English trade. We never supply the very ‘best, and 
consequently shall be cut out of the supply of everything the 
moment our competitors can rival our cheapness. That is a result 
as yet very distant, but we should like to see the experiment tried 
of an export of the very best articles made, at prices yielding, let 
us say, 51) per cent. profit; only, then, cither the invoices must be 
very carefully drawn, or the exporter’s agent must sell retail himself. 
Nothing will persuade a native dealer to give, in ordinary times, 
more than a certain advance on the invoice, the cause of the 
form of fraud so universal in Calcutta known popularly as 
* salting.” 

After the dhootee and loongee comes the saree, the peplum or 
chiton worn by the great majority of Hindoo females. ‘This is a 
long wide scarf of cotton :— 

“As usually worn, one end is passed twice round the waist, the upper 
border tied in a strong knot, and allowed to fall in graceful folds to the 
ankle, thus forming a sort of petticoat or skirt—a portion of one leg 
being only partially concealed by the Hindoo. The other end is passed 
in front across the left arm and shoulder, one edge being brought over 
the top of the head. It is then allowed to fall behind and over the 
right shoulder and arm. In Pl. V. and VL. will be found several illus- 
trations of the manner of wearing the Saree. The Brahmin lady, No. 
37, Pl. VL, shows its application when it forms almost the complete 
Hindoo clothing ; fig. 34, Pl. V., a photograph from an imperfect painting 
on tale, shows an instance in which tho Saree has been employed to 
produce the full effect of a petticoat of moderate dimensions. The 








Mahratta costume of the well known and celebrated lady—the Begum, 
of Bhopal—as represented to the left in No. 35, Pl. VI. (and in three. 
other groups in the same plate) is likewise worthy of attention.” 

The main thing for a merchant who wants profit is, however, to. 
study the usual dress—Begums being scarce—and we believe the 
principle we have Jaid down is nearly as applicable to the saree 
as to the loongee, with one exception. ‘The specimens expor- 
tel, if fine or costly, should not be thick. ‘he native woman's. 
idea of modesty is pretty nearly that prevalent in France under 
the Consulate. She intends to show her figure to the utmost extent 
compatible with wearing a complete covering, and the more 
nearly a dress approaches the ‘‘ woven wind” of Dacca, that is, 
the nearer it approaches invisibility without allowing wide meshes, 
the higher price will she be willing to give. Anybody who could 
make durable woven wind, i.c., a nearly transparent dress made 
of threads as strong as steel, ought to make a fortune. Dr. Forbes 
Watson quotes a statement that the demand for these fine muslins 
had declined, but the fact is their price has put them so completely 
out of the reach of ordinary purchasers, that the manufacture is 
slowly dying away, though the demand ‘is still sufficient to 
prevent the art from falling into disuse.” A ‘pound a yard” is 
a price which leaves a margin to human skill, and even this, if we 
mistake not, is the price in Dacca at the door of the manu- 
facturer. 

It is in dhotees, loongees, sarees, and turbans that the English 
trade must mainly consist, for we question if any tuition will 
enable Englishmen to comprehend the higher varieties of native 
dress. Dr. Forbes Watson, however, gives minute, painstaking 
accounts of them all, explains the native manufactures and native 
processes, supplies drawings of all machiuery and statements of all 
trade specialties, such as the quantity of sizing employed, publishes. 
details about silk as well as cotton, the ornaments as well as the 
fabrics popular in Podia, the finer kiuds of woollens—which will 
never be equalled by English manufacturers—the carpets, embroid- 


ered robes, and even Cashmere shawls, upon which latter article: 


Dr. Watson qnotes some interesting information. The best 
Cashmere shawls, the long shawls with plain ground, crimson, 
purple, blue, green, or yellow—green are best—uever cost less 
than 135/. a pair, and are never sold singly. ‘The next kind, or 
square shawls, much more frequently imported into Europe, are 


either loom-workel or needle-worked,—needle-worked being the 


more original,--and they cost from 30/. to 50/. in the Punjaub, 
without freight, or interest, or profit to the importer—little facts 
which we commend to the attention of women who think they can 
buy the ‘* best Cashmeres ” at 15/. or even 10/. a shawl. What 
they do buy is either an imitation which never was in India at all, 
or a Delhi shawl, very good in its way, but no more approaching a 
Cashmere shawl in beauty than in durability. A man might lie 
on heather in a black Cashmere for twenty years and it would be 
as perfect as on the first day, while every imitation whatsoever 
will wear out. Altogether this book is thoroughly creditable to 
Dr. Forbes Watson's industry and acumen, and to the liberality of 
the East India House. 
ENGLISH MERCIANTS.* 

Tus is an extremely well meant book, and possibly as well 
done as it could be done, but it will not satisfy those interested 
in the subject. ‘The wviter has condensed much of the infor- 
mation in print about the merchants best known in British history, 
but the effect of the wliole is scrappy and meagre. ‘The truth is 
our mercantile biographies all want rewriting with the aid of 
family documents, and with as much patience and care as has been 
bestowed upon the lives of generals and kings. ‘The story of each 
great enterprise should be related in detail like the story of a cam- 
paign, with its incidents andits figures. Merely to say a merchant 
grew rich is nothing, the point is how rich, a fact to be gathered 
only by laborious researches among the merchants’ archives, the 
records of the Probate Courts. ‘lhere is, we believe, no bio- 


graphy of the kind in existence, if we except Mr. Vincent 
Notte’s Fifty Years in both MIemispheres, but his chapter 


on Ouvrard, the contractor, who had a King of Spain for 
a partner, will show how fascinating such narratives might 
be made. Mr. Bourne’s style is quite light enough for the 
task, but he does not realize sufficiently the value of details 
about property, accepts stories which sound well far too readily, 
and sometimes, as in his account of the two branches of the Coutts 
family, is far from clear. We do not believe one word of all that 
story about Rothschild’s ride from Waterloo. ‘The able old man 
may have had very early intelligence, the tradition that he had is 
irresistibly strong, but he was not the sort of man to do work 
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which a courier at a guinea a day could have done a great deal 
better. We doubt very much, too, whether he lent himself to a 
fraud by falsifying the event of the battle, though he very pro- 
bably took advantage of the depression caused by the general 
English belief in Wellington's defeat. ‘The account of the mode 
iz which the merchants selected achieved their triumphs is always 
poor, and perhaps justifiably so, the difliculty of getting at facts 
being very great, but the reader cannot always be making allow- 
ances. ‘Take, for example, the history of Sir John Gladstone, 
father of the present Liberal leader. We are told that he 
was Scotch by parentage, the father having been a ‘Thomas 
Gladstanes, or Gledstanes, or Gladstones, and was born in 
1764 at Leith, and in 1787 settled in Liverpool as partner in 
the house of Currie, Bradshaw, and Co., corn merchants, which 
he quitted in 1802 to establish a firm of his own. We are also 
told that he dealt chiefly with the West Indies and America, but 
though we have a good account of his public and municipal 
services, we have scarcely any notice of his business, its extent, or 
even its general character, and very little of his private career, 
except that in February, 1835, he changed his name to Gladstone, 
and in 1816, when he had long been a landed proprietor in Kincar- 
dineshire, accepted a baronetcy from Sir Robert Peel, whose free- 
trade policy, however, he detested. We want something more 
than this about the founder of a family which promises to be so 
conspicuous. Exception, too, might be taken to an arrangement 
which gives us many bankers, and some merchants, and a few 
manufacturers, but takes in no miner, no tradesman, not even 
Morrison, and only one Nabob, that one being by no means the 
typical fortune-maker of the East. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——__—— 

The Savage Club Papers, Filited by Andrew Halliday. (Tinsley 
Brothers.)—Most people who buy books at this time of the year will, 
we should hope, include this graceful volume in their list. They will be 
assisting in a work of charity, and, at the same time, find themselves 
in possession of a very interesting collection of literary and artistic 
scraps. They will also learn something of the mystery of the Savago 
Club, about which they may have heard rumours of more or less pre- 
tentiousness. The members of this club, it appears, are in the habit of 
dining together from time to time. “ One evening a chair, which had 
been filled on tho previous Saturday, was empty. The place of him 
who had occupied it was vacant, too, at home, where a young widow wept 
in the anguish of sudden and unexpected bereavement. We know that she 
noeded help in her time of trouble.” To afford that help these gentlemen 
agreed to call into exercise the arts by which they were well known 
to the world, and the present volume is the outcome of their united 
labours. Tho list of authors includes the names of Messrs. Hinnay, 
Halliday, Planché, Oxenford, Hood, &c., and the illustrations are con- 
tributed by such men as Messrs. Du Maurier, Doré, Brunton, Griset, 
Oruikshank, and others of almost equal standing. Criticism under the 
circumstances would hardly be gracious, and we shall confine ourselves 
to saying that the letter-press, which consists of slight stories and 
humorous papers, is quite interesting enough for a Christmas volume, 
whilst the engravings have a special charm. It is a pleasure which 
does not often occur, to have as it were in an album specimens of such 
different schools of art as are represented by the names that we have 
mentioned ; and any one who is inclined to yield to a benevolent im- 
pulse will find that he has also made a profitable investment. 

The Theological Review for January (Williams and Norgate), is a 
very good number. A more curious history than Mr. Thom’s account 
of Archbishop Whately’s procedure with respect to the memoir of 
Blanco White we have seldom read. It is a painful story,—an exposure 
of a bit of morbid anatomy in a mind in many respects singularly strong, 
in one or two singularly weak, such as will not bo pleasant for his many 
remaining friends to sce. Miss Whately has, however, brought it on 
herself. In her otherwise singularly able and thoughtful biography 
she should either have suppressed her father’s unfairness altogether, or 
if, in justice to the fidelity of portraiture, she had admitted it, should 
have done so with as frank an expression of filial regret as would have 
rendered it clear that she knew him to have been blinded by his own 
toe dominant prejudices. Of course she will plead that she thought 
her father in the right; but this she had no business to do, 
without thoroughly examining a question on which sho was 
deeply compromising two other men’s reputation; and had she 
thoroughly examined it for herself, she would have known how 
far her father had been led away from the path of true equity by his 
own imperiousness. Mr. Thom’s statement is lucid and perfectly calm, 
and more than establishes his case. There is also in this number of the 
Theological Review an article by Miss Cobbe on her colourless religion 
of ‘the future’ in its secular results, There is also a very temperate 
and unanswerable though often answered statement of the caso between 


The Fireships. A Story of the last Naval War. By W. H. G. 
Kingston. Illustrated Edition. (Sampson Low, Son, and Marston.)— 
Mr. Kingston is quite in his glory here. The tale abounds in stirring 
incident—land villains and sea villains, child-stealers, and pirates and 
Frenchmen appear at various times upon the scene, and work their 
wicked acts, until they receive their duo chastisement from tho hero. 
He is a hero after a boy’s own heart ; generous, and brave, and fortunate 
enough to rescue the woman he loves from frightful dangers. We 
quite accord to the author what he seems to claim, that he has pro- 
duced a tale of nautical adventure which will be taken up with pleasure 
by high-spirited boys, and not laid down till the end of a winter's 
evening. 

Peter Parley’s Annual. Edited by W. Martin. (Darton.)~This 
very cheap volume, profusely illustrated with rough woodcuts, and 
smartened up with somo of the popular coloured prints of the day, will 
please the little fulks quite as much as a more expensive work. Tho 
editor is an old hand at his business, and can tell a story that will catch 
a boy's fancy as well as anybody. We recommend the Annual to those 
who have an interest in little boys, and do not expect little boys’ books 
to be taken much care of. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. With illustrations 
printed in oil colours. (Warne.)—This edition of the famous Vicar 
is handsomely got up, and in the matter of print and paper leaves 
nothing to be desired. But tho illustrations—printed in oil colours ? Well, 
we cannot say that we like them, and, we suppose, they constitute the 
feature of the book par excellence. They seom to us only fitted for 
children’s books, where brilliancy of colour is required, without any 
regard to the usual requirements of art. The Vicar, too, is made 
quite a young man all through the volume ; but perhaps faces do not 
count in this school, which only aims at showing off the clothes. The 
costumes are certainly presented with great eect, and there is no doubt 
that those who feel a ploasure in contemplating tho illustrations of Le 
Follet will be quito enamoured of these oil prints. We have no doubt 
that a good many people aro quite satisfied with these chromatic 
effects ; and as they have completed their education and have no inten- 
tion of acquiring a purer taste, they cannot do better than gratify them- 
selves and the publishers by the purchase of this volume, and so prevent 
the entire waste of so much good paper and printing. 

Legends of Savage Life. By James Greenwood. With illustrations 
drawn by Ernest Griset. (J. C. Hotten.)—Messrs. Greenwood and 
Griset have again combined to produce ono of those volumes of ex- 
travagant fun in which most people, grown up or otherwise, find a 
strange fascination. The thin, lanky savages, in every posture of gro- 
tesqueness that the human fancy can imagine, are engaged in porpetual 
difficulties with one another and with all the wild creatures about them, 
comically wild of course. 2Ir. Greenwood’s letterpress is very amusing 
at times, but we cannot imagine anybody reading it consecutively from 
beginning to end; no one, however, who looks at any one of the 
illustrations will omit carefully to turn to all the rest. The idea seems 
taken from the French caricatures, but there is much more humour in 
these figures than in anything we havo ever seen in the famous sheets 
of Charivari. There is no volume published at this season more irre- 
sistibly provocative of laughter. 

Golden Links. By the authors of Bahes in the Busket. With coloured 
illustrations. (Warne.)—This is a bright, pretty-looking little book, which 
will suit very good little girls. Quiet little creatures who never disturb 
the peace of the house, and regard mamma's injunctions as sacred, who 
have no objection to their daily allotment of texts, and can sit quite still 
through a sermon, will find their prototypes in those pages, and will no 
doubt derive gr2at pleasure and support from the perusal. We suspect 
that the more boisterous class would be apt to lose the book very soon 
after it was given them. 

The Children’s Picture-Book: of the Sagacity of Animals, (Sampson 
Low, Son, and Marston.)—Illustrated with sixty engravings by Harrison 
Weir. We look upon this volume as the result of a very happy inspira- 
tion. It contains all the pretty stories relating to the sagacity of animals 
and birds, which it is desirable for so many reasons to impress upon tho 
minds of children. The illustrations are singularly fresh and vigorous, 
far above the average of books of this kind. ‘There could not be a more 
delightful present for a young child. 

Royal Insurance Almanack for 1867. (Kronheim and Co.)— This 
almanack is a yearly register of the astonishing progress of the English 
insurance system in one of the most prosperous, if not now the most 
prosperous, of our Insurance Societies. The very first pago shows what 
that progress in the case of the life department of this society has been. 
In the fifteen years from 1845 to 1859, the premiums amounted to only 
332,9931, in tho six years from 1360 to 1865 thoy amounted to 7i3,644/. 
In the same six years the acccumulated life and annuity funds, after 
paying all claims, have very nearly trebled, having increased from 
262,904/. to 724,581/. The fire promiums have increased largely in tho 
same six years, but their profits seem to vary much more than the others. 
Thus, in 1861, the losses were 88 per cent, on the premiums, and ia 
1864 nearly 79 por cent., while the average of eight yoars is 64 por cent. 
The accumulate] funds of the company for the two departments united 
seem to be growing at a rate that shows caution in the directors. 

Punch’s Pocket-Book for 1867 is sad trash,—pictures, songs, jocular 





University College and Mr. Martineau. 


stories, and all. 
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An Elementary Treatise on Heat. By Balfour Stuart, LL.D., F.R.S., 
&e. The Clarendon Series. (Macmillan.)—The highest praise we can 
give this volume is to say that it is entitled to its place in the remarkable 
sories which is now in the course of issue from the Clarendon Press, 
and that it follows not unworthily the Chemistry of Professor William- 
son and the Greek Verbs of Mr. Veitch. Such manuals, so admirable 
in matter, ‘arrangement, and type, were never before given to the world 
at tho sam moderate price. In the work before us the author places | 
before his readers, in an elementary form, the facts and principles of 
the science of Heat. After the excellent modern fashion, he begins 





with tho study of woll ascertained facts, and proceeds onwards to 
goneral principles. Ho divides the work into three parts, containing, 
(1) the study of the various effects produced on bodies by heat, in the 

course of which many of the most recent investigations, and the | 
apparatus used in conducting them, are described at length, and | 
numerical examples given; (2) the description of the laws wena 
regulate the distribute of heat through space, comprising an amount 

of radiation, conduction, convection, and the measurements of speci- | 
fic and latent heat; and (3) the discussion of the nature of heat, its | 
sources, and connection with other properties of matter. It is unneces- | 
sary for us to say that this little volume, though chiefly intended for | 
students, will interest the general reader. Our ideas of tho naturo of | 
heat, as the author observes, have recently undergone a great change. 





Heat is now regarded, not as a species of matter, but as a species of 
motion; and the relation between it and the other forms of motion, 
involving the principles of tho science of energy, constitutes, perhaps, 
the most exciting study of the day, being just in the stage which keeps 
everybody on tiptoe of expectation. The publication, then, of this 
manual is exceedingly well timed ; it includes within narrow limits the 
leading facts and principles of this youngest-born of the Sciences, and 
for the mastery of the greator portion of its contents only requires 


ordinary intelligence on the part of the reader. 


Longfellow's Poetical Works. Wlustrated by John Gilbert. (Rout- 
ledge.) —Our publishers seem nover tired of presenting us with hand- 
some editions of Longfellow. They are justified, we believe, by the 
popularity of the poet; everybody can appreciate the easy flow of his 
pleasant and sensible verse, and the-most prosaic are not troubled with 
any difficulty in finding out his meaning. Hence edition after edition 
goes off, and we have no dou''t that the one before us will be as successful 
as its predecessors, It certainly deserves to be so; it is tolerably com- 
plete, comprising most of the later productions of the author, though not 
quite his last words, and it is charmingly illustrated by Mr. Gilbert. 
The co-operation of that gontleman distinguishes it amidst the crowd of 
rivals, the subject-matter is exactly suited to the genius of the artist, 
and the result is a volume which takes high rank amongst the gift- 
books of the season. 

—=— ———— 











BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Bell and Daldy—Handbook of Eagraved Gems, by 
Cc. W. King. 

Darton and Co.—Peter Parley’s Annual. 

Chapman and Hall—Life and Times of Voltaire, by 
F. E: pinasse, Vol. I. 

Tivsley Brothers—The Savage Club Papers, by 
Andrew Halliday. 

James Parker and Co.—An English Primer, by 
Edward C. Lowe. 

John Shaw and Co.—Our Premier, by Frank Foster. 

J. C. Hotten—Legends of Savage Life, by James 
Greenwood. 

Sampson Low and Co.—Child’s Play, by E. V. B.; 
the Children’s Picture-Book of the Sagacity of Animals; 
the Fire Ships, by W. H. G. Kingston; the Rob Roy 
on the Baltic, by J. Macgregor; the Toilers of the 
Sea, by Victor Hugo. 

Frederick Warne and Co.—Little Folk’s Twenty 
Pictures, by Oscar Pletsch ; the Three Little Friends, 
by Orcar Pletsch; the Vicar of Wakefield; Sunday 
Acrostics, by Mrs. Ogilvy ; Golden Links. 


Longman and Co.—Faith and Philosophy, by the | 


Nev. J. Gregory Smith ; Endeavours after the Christian 
Life, by James Martineau; Holy Seasons ; Modern 
Arithmetic, by the Rey. John Hunter. 

Lovell, Reeve, and Co.—Meteors, Aerol ites, and Fall- 
ing Stars, by T. L. Phip-on. 

Smith, Elder, and Co.—Proverbial Philosophy, by M. 
F. Tupper; the Conscript; Wives and Daughters, by 
Mrs. Gaskell. 

Alexander Strahan— Treasure-Book of Devotional 
Reading, by Benjamin Orme; Unspoken Sermons, by 
George Macdonald. 

Eyre and Spottiswoode—The Textile Manufactures 
and Costumes of the People of India, by Dr. Forbes 
Watson. 

Macmillan and Co,—<Airy’s 
Equations. 

Rivington and Co.—Yesterday, To-Day, and For Ever, 
by E. #1. Bickersteth. 

Richard Bentley—Impressions of Spiin, by Lady 
Herbert. 

W. H. Allen and Co.— Yesterday and To-Day in 
India, by Sidney L. Blanchard. 

W. DP. Nimmo—Jamieson's Scottish Dictionary. 

The Hakluyt Society—Cathay aud the Way Thither, 
2 vols. 

George Routledge and Co.—Original Penny Christ- 
mas Keadings, by George M. Fenn. 


Partial Differential 


Hurst and Blackett—Two Marriages, by the Author of 


“John Halifax,” 2 vols, 

Elliot Siock—The World and I. 

Virtue Brothers—Coal and Coal-Mining, by W. W. 
Smyth. 

Saunders and Otley -The Little Kingdom, by Jean 
Mace, 2 vols. 





NOTICE to CORRESPONDENTS and 
CONTRIBUTORS.— The Editors 
undertake the responsibility of returning MS. 
of which they cannot avail themselves, It is 
requested that Correspondents and Contributors 
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should keep copies of such Documents as the y 
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DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(Limited), 
34 Abchurch lane, London, E.C. 
Capital, £2,000,000, 

Approved Bankers’ and Mercantile Bills discounted 
and advances made upon negotiable securities, 

Money, in sums of £10 and upwards, received on 
deposit, at call, and short notice, at the current market 
rates, and for longer periods upou Special terms, as 
agreed upon. 





By order of the Board, 
Ist October, 1366. FRED. G. BON, Secretary. 


JURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
&c., and Table Delicacies of the highest quality 
See Lancet and Dr. Hasaall's Report. 
May b obtained from ali Grocers and Oilmen, and 
Wholesale of the Mauufacturers, 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Svho square, Londou. 





‘PREATES ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. CHarrerron. 
SPECIAL MORNING PERFORMANCES of the 
| Grand Pantomime on every Monday, Wednesday, and 
Seturday during the month of Januery. Ciildren and 
| Schools at reduced prices to the following parts of the 
theatre, First Cirele, Dress Circle, and Stalls. Com- 
; mence at 2 o'clock. 
| On Monday, January 7, Her Majesty's servants 
| willperform A DAY AFTER the WEDDING; Messrs 
Sivclair, Harcourt, J. Johnstone, Miss I. Adams, and. | 
Mrs. Hodson. After which the Drury Lane Coimnic 
| Christmas Annual, entitled, NUMBER NIP ; or, HAR- 
Li QUIN and the GNOME KING of the GIANT 
MOUNTAIN, written by E. L. Blanchard; Scenery 
designel and painted by Mr. William Bever'ey. 
Grotesque Masks and Costumes, invented and illus- 
trated by tykwynkyn. Fanciful Ballet, procession of 
the Jewel Guards, and geveral business of the Children, 
150 in number, arranged by Mr. Jobn Cormack. 
\ Music, selected and composed by Mr. J. H. Tully. | 
Characters in the opening by Msses Lydia Thompson, 
FE. Bodenham, Hudspeth, Cardonni, Seymnor, L. 
| Wilmot, E. Brougham; Madile, Ferena Stussey, and 
| Mrs. H. Vandenhoil, &c.; Messrs. fom Matthews, C. 
| Seyton, F. Barsby, Fitzjames, J. Robins, E. Clifton, 
and Master Perey Roselle. The Harlequinade in- 
' eludes Harry Boleno and Mr. C, Lauri, Clowus: Messrs. 
W. A. Barnes and J. Morris, Pautaloons: Messrs. J. 
Cormack and 8. Saville, Harlequins: Madame Boleno 
and Madile. Adéle Marion, Columbines, ‘The Infant 
Drummer, Master Vokins. An Irish Jig, by the 
smallest Irishinan ever seen, Misther Padd -son, The 
Devil's Chapeau, by Majilton the Grotesque. ‘The 
| whole produced under the direction of Mr. Edward 
Stirling. On Monday Morning, January 14, ‘The 
children of the Royal Caledonian Asylum with their 
Band aud Pipers, wiil attend ; on Monday, Morning, 
January 21, the Boys of the Royal Military Asylum, 
| with .their Band, will attend; on Monday Morning, 
; January 28, the Boys of the Royal Miltary a 
Institu:ion will attend. 

Prices:—frivite boxes, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 guineas; 
Stalls, 7s ; dress circle, 5s; tirst circle, 43; baleony seats, | 
38; prt, 2s; lower gallery, ls ; upper gallery, 6d. box 
office open trom Tea till Five daily. Doors open at 

' half-past 81x, Commence at Sev n, 


Pp ROTECTION from FIRE. 
BRYANT and MAY'S 

PATENT SAFELY MATCHES 

| ARE NOP’ POISONOUS. 











LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 
Sold everywhere. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Towards the 

fall of the year Many agel persous suceumb to 
disesses depending on deranged circulation. Reeurring 
giddiness, remitied headache, disordered stomae), avd 
iorpid liver een easily be corrected by Holloway's 
purifying and regulating Pills, wuich veither eoutain 
mereury nor mineral preparations, and therefore may 
be safely taken even in extreme «ld age. Tnese Pilis 
are particularly usetul in mitigating nervous complaints, 
and in dispell ng the hypocnoudrt aval depression so apt 
to seize On the Weax,the tual, and the intirm when 
their systems are lowered by chills or fows. Hulloway’s 
Pills suould be seiecsed as the most eligible ap vrient 
| Sting youth ; at that time, by thovouguly cleansing 

the bivod and establishing perfect resuiari ty of func- 
| tion, they conSolidate the con-titurion. 


T= INVIGORATIVE NERVINE 

KSSENCK.—Tue most scientifically prepared and 
most powerfully nutritive cordial ever introduced ; re- 
Stores to their normal condition all the secretions, on (he 
integrity of which perfect healih aepends. Lt is a speciti 
for debiilly of all kinds, aud trom us containing, a nong 
other ingredieuis, pepsine and phosptiate of soda, wiil 
prove highly beneiicial to the uervous and dyspe; tic 
Price 8s. per botde, or four quantities in one for 22s. 
Sole agents, Messrs. Baumyarten and C»., 52) Oxford 
street, W.U., and 8 Culium street, Feucuureh street 
K.C., London. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS for all who 
cvurt the gay aud festive scenes —KOUWLANIS 
MACASSAR UVIL creates and sustains a luxuriaut bead | 
of hair. Kowland's Kalydor reuders tue skin soit, 
fair, and blooming, aud eradicates all defecis. Row- 
land’s Odonto or Pearl Denutrice imparts a peari-like 
| Whileliess tu the leet, strengtiens tue guins, amd g.ves 
a pleasing fragrance w the breath. Sud oy Cueuists 
! gud perfumers. Ask for * liowlaud’s” article. | 














BY ROYAL COMMAND. 
OF FF ALLEL PEN-MAKER 
4 fO THE QUEEN. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT 
Respectfully directs the attertion of the Commercial 
Public, and all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which, for quality of 
material, easy action, and great durability, will ensure 
universal preference. 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
world; Wholesale, at the Works, Grahan street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 John street, New York; and at 37 Grace- 
church street, London, 


THE ONLY STOVE WITHOUT .a 

FLUE.—NASH and JOYCE'S PATENT, for 
WARMING HALLS, SHOPS, GREENHOUSES, &c. 
These Stoves burn without attention or replenishing 
twelve to twenty-four hours. rom 123 6deach. Patent 
fuel, 4s 6d per baz. 

MINCING, SAUSAGE FILLING, and MASTICA- 
TOR for the Dinner Table, Lis 6d each. 

CHEAP F LRES.—One-third is saved in the consump- 
tion of Fuel, by using 8S. NASH'S LMPROVED PATENT 
FIRE-BALLS; each Ball stamped with name and 
warranted. Que pacxet of four used in the fire every day 
all Winter costs One Shilling. 

BALL'S PORTABLE OVENS, from 4s 61 each. 
Suspended in front of any fire by bottle-jazk or cord, 
bakes Bread, Cakes, Pies, &c.,in a much more equal 
manner than any other Oven. Prospe:tus with direc- 
tions, S. NASH, Ironmonger, 253 Oxford street; Lein- 
ster terrace, Bayswater; and 119 Newgate street, 
London ° 


( VERLAND ‘TRUNKS for INDIA.— 

I}lustrated PRICE!) LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leatber Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &e., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outtitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 


SY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 
HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard and Sons 
Lave so high a reputation, additional space has been 
devoted to them in their warehouses, 2) and 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, both mutes. il aad workmanship 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sons solicit au inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every Irawingz-r som. 


}EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED- 

J ROOM FURNITURE.—An Illustrated Catalogue, 
with prices of 1000 articles of BEY)-ROOM FURNI- 
TURE, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER 
and SON, Upholsterers, 31, 32, and 28 Berners street, 
Ox ford street, W., and 94 and 35 Charles street, W. 




















DUBLIN EXHLBILION, 1355. 


K INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 

This celebrated old Lrish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Metal. Itis pare, mild, mellow, delicious, 
aud yery wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 81 each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the ageuts in the principal 
towns in England; or wholesae, at 8 Great Windmill 
street, London, W.—Observe the rei seal and piuk label; 
cork branded * Kinahan’s LL Wais«y. 

Mr. KPHRALM MOS#LY can only be consilced ia 
Loudon, at uis resideace, 9 Grosveuur street, Grosvenor 
syuure. 

ARTIFICIAL TEErH. [mp rtant im jrovemant, and 
great redactiva iu prices. 


\ R. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
4 SURGEON-DENTIIUSL, 9 Grosvenor street, Gros- 
venor square. Sol@ inveitor and exclusive pateatee of 
Artificial Leeth on @ soft, elastic, enemically prepared 
india-rupber gum. No wires or unsightly fasteuin y3 
are required; loey are more natara!, durasle, and coia- 
forlabie than avy yel mmirotaced, aud are about the 
Specifie gravity of cork, thus c muDiniuy iigntuess anal 
durability beyoud any yet produced. Luey are seif- 
adiiesive, reuder support ty wie adjviniag teeth, are 
litted Ou ® perfectly paiuless principle, aud supplied at 
charges wituin tue reacu of all. 

Clergyimen, Leeturers, aid Vublic Speakers will finl 
this system paruicuiarly adapted to theie wants; it coum- 
bines cOmplete euuuciation aud perfect wasucation, 

Cousultallou [ree 
Observe.—No connection with avy one of the same na:ne. 
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LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 
and LAMPS.—WILLIAM S. BURTON invites 
inspection of his Stock of these, displayed in two large 
Show Rooms. Each article is of guaranteed quality, and 
some are objects of pure Vertu, the productions of the 
first manufacturers of Paris, from whom William 8. 
Barton imports them direct. a 
Clocks froM ..+++seeee4- 78 6d to £45 0s Od. 
Candelabr», from .. 13s 6d to £16 10s Od per pair. 
Pronzes, (FON .. ++. sere. 183 Od to £16 163 Od. 
Lamps, moderateur, from 63s 01 to £9 0s Od. 


Pure Colza Oil ........+. 4s per gallon. 


—_—_—_—_— po 
ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING [RONMONGER by = appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sen d sa CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Hilustrations of his unrivalled St rok of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Iventy large Show-rooms, at 39. Ox/ord street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street ; 4, 5, aud 6 Perry's 
place ; and 1 Newman yerd, London. 


OTICE of REMOVAL 


TABLE GLASS, CHINA, aud CHANDELIERS, 
J. DEFRIES and SONS 
have now opened their 
NEW CITY SHOW ROOMS, 
Containing an entire new, extensive, and beautiful stock 
of the sb ve Goods, of their own manufacture. 
Aninspection of their latest designs in Lamps, Chan- 
deliers, B:enkfast, Dinner, aud Dessert Services, &c., is 
respectfully invited. 
147 HOUNDSDITCH. 


HE WARMEST, the LIGHTEST, and 

the most ELEGAN! COVERING for a BED, is 

the FIDI-R-DOWN QUILT, made by HEAT. and SON, 

price from 238 to 6 guineas. Their Goose-Down Quilt 

js also very warm and comfvurteble, price from 10s to 
48s. Lists of sizes and prices free by post. 

HEAT and SON always keep a large and wel! assurted 
stock of the very best Blankets that are manu factured, 
in additin to a large general stock of good Blankets 
and Coverlets of every make. List cf sizes and prices 
free by post. 

HEAL and SON’S I.LUSTRATEL CATALOGUE 
of Bedsteads and Bed-Room Furniture, and priced list 
of Bedding, also sent (post free) on application tu 196, 
197, 198 Tottenham Court road, London, W. 

HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY. 
CanpDeLaruea, Moveratror Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarverres, in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


high CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
resents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted, 

LON DONShow-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory ani Show-rooms, Broad 


street. —IHstabiished 18u7. 




















SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRLNS’ 
Ww ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
Duisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Pernins. 

The publicare respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitatiois, and should see that Lea and PERKINs 
hawes wre Ou wrapper, label, botile, and sto,»per. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS'"” SAUCE. 
Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors, 
Worcesier; Messrs. CKOSSH and BLACKWELL; 

Messrs. BARCLAY and Sons, London, &c., &e., and by 
Groeeis xndjvilmen universaliy. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy tor acidity of te stomach, hear.burn, headache, 
gout, and indigestion; and as the best mild aperient 
for delicate constitutions, especially adapted for ladies, | 
child:en, and infants.—DINNEFORD and Cv., Che- | 
mists, 172 New Bond street, |.ondou; and of all other | 
Chemists throughout the world. 
PEFSINE. —MORSON’S PEPSINE 


WINE.—MORSON’d PEVSINK LOZENGES are 





perfectly palatab!e forms for administering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. | 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 | 
Southampton row, Kussell square, Loudon, W.0. Pepsine | 
Wine im bottles at 3s, 5s, and lus each. Lozenges iu | 
boxes at 2s 6dand ds td eacn. Pepsine Gluvules iu 
bottles, at 2s, 3s 6d, and Us id each. 


FieLvs 





HAKD PARAFFINE, 
CANDLES. | 

The LONDON. Sold everywhere at 1s 3d per Ib., 
Warranted equal to any others at the price, having 
besides the advantage of tue patent tapering ends, | 
Qtting ali candiesticaxs, and rendering auuecessary | 
scraping and the use o/ paper. | 
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SPECTACLES. 
PESFECTLY ADAPTED by the 
VISOMETER. 


An INSTRUMENT for rigidly ASCERTAINING the 
FOCAL LENGTH of EACH EYE—these very fre- 
uently differing—forming the only safe methed for 
uiting Defective Vision with Optical Aid so as to pre- 
serve the blessings of sight to EXTREME OLD AGE. 
From Parncirat Sim Davin Brewster. 

“T have seen and examined Mr. Salom’s apparatus for 
ascertaining the focal length of each eye, with the view of 
fitting them with suitable spectacles or eye-glasses, and 
there can be no doubt that it is well adapted for those 
purposes.” Prices most moderate. 

SALOM and CO., 137 Rezent street, Lonion, W., 
and 93 Prince's stre+t, E tinburgh, 


pus ONLY SALVATION for WEAK 

EYES.—Tue prickly, watery, and burning sensa- 
tions so injurious to the eyes caused by the us» of gas 
and other artificial lights. are entirely obviatel by 
SALOM’S Her MAJESTY’S READING LAMP. Price 
from 10s fd. Catalogues gratis. 

SALOM and Co0., 137 Rezent street, London, W., 
and 93 Prince's street, Edinburgh. 











Just published, 2d; sent by the Author for 3 stamps. 
GLINESS and BEAUTY; being a 
Pamphlet descriptive of articles and means used 
for improving the appearance. By ALEX. ROSS, 248 
High Holborn, London. 





erty FLY is the acting ingredient 
in ALEX. RO3S'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 33 64, 
53 6d, and 10s 61.; sent by post for 54, 84, and Mid 
stamps. AI.EX, ROSS, 248 High Holborn, Lendon, aud 
all Chemists. 


y ONDERFUL DISCOVERY.—Corns 

cured in one day, by using ALEX. ROSS's 
CHIROPO. This preparation gradually dissolves the 
Corn in a few hours, removing the very root. Price 43 ; 
sent by post fur 6) stamps. 248 High Holborn, London, 
and all Chemists. 


H AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 

Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
itis applied. Sold at 3s 6d, 5s 61, and Lis Gd; sent free 
for 54, 84, and 144 stamps. Had of all Cheiists. 


G REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

London. —ALEX. ROSS'S HALL DYE produces 
a perfect colour imme liately it is usel. It is perma- 
nent, and perfectly naturalin eWect. Price 3s 6d, 53 6d, 
and 10s 6d; sent by post for 54, 84, and 144 stamps; 
and a'l Chemists. 


AIR DESTROYER. — 248 High 

Holborn, Loudon. —ALEX. ROSS DEPILA- 

TORY removes sxperfluous hair from the face, neck, 

and arms, without effect to the skin. Price 3s Gu, 53 6d, 

and los 6d; sent for 54, 81, auc Ldd stamps. Mad of 
all Chemists. 


puri REMOVER.—AII Diseases of 

the Skin are improved by one dose of ALWX. 
ROSS'S VEGETABLE SKIN PILL. They remove 
redness, sallowness, &c. 25 9d and 7s 6d; or post for 40 
and 100 stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 218 High Holbora, 
London, and ali Chemists. 


LEX. ROSS'S ENAMEL (as used by 

Madame VESIRIS). All Imperfections of the 

Skin are hidden by its use, and a transcendent beauty 

produced to the face. Price 10s 6d, sent for stamps. 
248 High Holborn, Loudoa, and all Chemists. 


} AIR COLOUR WASH.—By washing 

the head with this beautifully perfumed Wash, 
in seven or ten days the hair assames its origwal colour, 
and remains so bya occasional using. Ls bd, seut for 
stamps. ALEX, ROSS, 248 Lligh Holborn, London, 
aud all Chemists, 






































OUNG’S HARD PARAFFIN 

CANDL"S.—Beautiful, transparen’, aud highly 

illuminating. Is 31 per pound, Sold everywhere. 
“ Young's Hard" marked on tip of each candle. 


(yao see and ADVICE to 





INVALLDS. 

BEWARE of SPURLOU3 IMITATIONS of Dr. J. 
COLLIS BROWNE'S CILLOROUDYNE, the original 
and only genuine, which is the best, safest, aud most 
eflectual remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHILIS, CONSUMPTION, 
ASTHMA, WHOOPING COUGH, CROUP, DIAK- 

RiuUsA, COLIC, CRAMV, RUEUMALILSM, 
NEURALGIA. 

Observe.—None genuine without the words,“ Dr. J 
Collis Brown's Chlorodyne” on the Goverament 
suunp. Overwheluiing medical t stumony accompanies 
exch bottle—Sole mianufactu er, J. Davenport, 33 
Great Russell street, B.oomsbary, idon, The immeuse 
demand enables the proprietors to reduce tas price; it 
is now Sold in botves, is Lhd, 23 9d, 43 Gd, and Lbs. 


YOUGHIS, ASTHMA, and INCIPLENT 
CONSUMPTION are EP PECTUALLY CURED 
by KEATING’S COUGIL LOZUNGHS. Statistics 
Show that 50,000 persons anuually fail Victims tu Paul- 
mouary Disorders, including Consumption, Diseases 01 
the Cuest, and the Respiratory Orgacs. Prevention is 
at all times better thau cure; be tuerefore prepared, 
duriug the wet aud winter season, with a supply of 
KEALING'S COUGH LOZENGES, Which possess the 
virtue of averting as well as curing a Cougu or cold; 
they are good alike for the young or for Lue aged. 
Prepared and sold in boxes, 1s I}d,and tins, 2s 9d, 
is 64, and lus td eacu, by THUMAS KeALING, 
Ciemist, &c., 79 St. Paul's Churchyard, Londow. Ke- 
tail by ali druggists aud patent medicine vendors in tie 
world. 














FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEANE'’S. 


EsraBuisaeD a.p. 1700. 


DEANE'S—Celebratei Table Cutlery, every variety of 
stvle and finish. 
DEANE'’S—Eleciro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plats Tea and Coffe» Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 

DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tia 
Dish Covers, in sets, 18s., 303, 4%., 63s. 

DEANE'S—Papier Maché Tea-trays in sets, from 21s. 
New Patterns constantly introduced. 

DEANE'S—Bronzed Tea and Coffve Uras, with Loysel's 
and other patent improvements. 

DEANE 'S—Copper and Brass goods, Kettles, Stew and 
Preserving Pans, Stock-pots, &c. 

DEANE'S—Moderator and Rock- vil Lamps, a large 
and handsome assortment. 

DEANE'S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath- 
rooms fitted complete, 

DEANE'S—Fenders and Fire-irons in all molern and 
approved patterns, 

DEANE'S—Bedsteads in Irou and Brass, with Bedding 
of Superior quality. 

DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improvel Lon lon-made 
Kitcheners, Ranges, &e. 

DEANE'S—Coruices and Cornice-poles; a variety of 
patterns, French and iinglish. 

DEANE'S—tTin and Japan Qoods, Lrou Ware, and 
Covlinary Uteusils. 

DEANE'S—Turnery, Brashes, Mats, &c, well made, 
strong, and serviceable, 

DEANE'S—Horticalcural Tools, Lawn-mowers, Gare 
den Rollers, Wirework, &c. 

DEANE’S—Gas Chan leliers, new designed patterns in 
Giass aud Bronze, 3-light giass, 63s, 

New Illustrated Catalogue, with Priced Furnishing List 

gratis and post-free. 


DEANE and CO, 
46 KING WILLIAM ST., LONDON BRIDGE, B.C. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
STATIONERS and PAVE (MAKERS AGENTS. 
192 FLEET STREET, coruer of Chancery lane, B.C, 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices, and 
Carriage paid to the country on Orders exceeding 203, 
CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER, 3s, 48, and 5s 

per ream, 
PATENT STRAW NOTE, 28 anl 2s 61 per ream. 
OUTSIDE UAND-MAD&® FUULSVALP, 83 bd per 
ream. 
PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 6s 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTH, 48 aud 6s 61 per ream. 
LELPTER-PAPER for MS3,, plain, 43; ruled, 43 9d 
er ream. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 53; ralel, 53 6 per ream 
CREAM or BLUK ENVELOPES, 43 6d, 6s 6d, and 
7a Gd per 1,000, 
CHEAP BUF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
28 6d and 3s per 1.000. 
THICK BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOP&S, Is 
per 100, 
COPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 49 pages, 23 per dozj 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LISI of L[ukstands, 
Stationery Cabinets, Despatea Boxes, Postage Scales, 
Photographic Albums, Wriuing Cases, &C., post free. 
Kstablished 1841. 
IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
—_) —- 


GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 









The French Penay “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 
Orders of £1 sent free on receipt of renitiauce. 

109 Strand, W.C. R. SMITH, Manager. 





ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT. 
ONE PENNY per Square Foot, 
YROGGON and CO., Manufacturers, 
63 New Earl street, ‘ 3.0 
tui Bread street, I Londou, E.C. 

59 GEORGE SQuaRe, GLASGOW. 

2 Gonke Piazzas, Livekroot, 

THA CHEAPER THAN BYER 

JUILLLPS and COMPANY'S TEAS 
are BEST and CHEAPEST. 
STRONG BLACK LAS, Is Gd, 24, 25 4d. 
VERY EXCHLLENL BLACK LEA ts wow only 2s 6d 
r pound, Ss i 
PHILLIPS and Cu., TEA MERCHANTS, 
8 KING WILLIAM S’KEEL, CLUY, LUNVON, &.C. 
RAki“, CHUICK, GENULNt CUOPb ich, Is 4d por lo. 
A Price Current Post Free. Sugars at Market Irices, 
PUILLIPS aud CO, have no ageuts. 
PHILLIPS and CO. send all Goods CARKIAGE 
FKEW by tueit own Vaus, withiu eight miles of Nu, 
King Wiil am strect, City, aud send i-as, Goilees, and 
Spices carriage free to any Railway Svauou or Market 
down in tue United Kiugdow, if wo tue value of 403 or 
upwards. 





“The RULN of the FEW is the GALN of the MANY.” 
pas Panic of '66 and its consequent 
depression of the Coluwal Markets enavies the 

“BAST ANUIA PEA COMPANY” Ww Obb ik PRAS 
LOWER Tihin BV. 

Six Pounds of Good Tea for 63 64, can't be dear. 

Tue Company's KAISUWS vy the Cupper Suips are 
really delicivas. 

9 Great St. Helen's Chu:chyard, Bishopsgate street, 
January 1, 1307. 





INDIGESTION. 
TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. A 
Geutle Aperient and Powerful Lonic. 
Sold everywhere, iu bottles, ls 14d, 23 9d, aud 11s. 
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| y NIV ERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

Instruction in the Physical and Chemical sub- 
jects required for the under-m-ntioned examinations in 
the UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 7 

SUBJECTS of the LECTURES in the following 
Classes after the Christmas Vacation, which terminates 
on Monday, January 7, 

EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS.—Professor Foster: 
Theoretical Optics, Heat, Magnetis‘n, Mlectricity; the 
two latter Leing the principal subjects. F.e, £4 43. 
(First B.Se. and Preliminary M.B.), 

MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS. —Professer Hirst, 
¥.RS. Juntor Crass: Elementary Dynamics and 
@ytics (term ending at Easter): elements of Plane 
Astronomy, and of the theories of Sound, Light, and 
Heat (term ending about Midsummer). (Second B.A. 
and Second B.Sc.) Sentor Crass: Dynamics of par- 
ticles and of rigid bodies (term ending at [aster) ; 
Hydrostatics and Hydrodynamics (term ending about 
Midsummer). (Honours in Second B.A. and Secoud 
B.Se.) Fee per term for each class, £2 12s 6:1. 

CHEMISTRY.—Professor Williamson, F.R.S., Che- 
mistry of the Metals. and from the second week in Feb- 
yuary, Organic Chemistry. Fee, £3 2s. or for the 
‘Organic Course alone, £2 2s. (Second BSc., and Pre- 
liminary and First M.B.) 

ANALYTICAL aud PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY.— 
Birkbeck Laboratory. Fees, for the Session, £26 54; for 
Six Monthe, £13 18s; fora single month, £44s. (Honours 
Second B.Sc. and D.Se., Branches IV. and V.) 

GEOLOGY.—Professor Morris, F.G.S. Fee, £2 23. 
«Second B.Sc., Pass and Honours, a.d D.Se., Branch 
Prospectuses, containing full information respecting 
the above and other courses of instruction, may be 
oLtained at the Office of the College. 

Ch. CASSAL, LL.D., Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
Chas. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
January, 1867, 


years COLLEGE, LONDON. 


FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS. 

The Lectures to the Classes of this Faculty will be 
resumed on Tuesday, the 8th of January, 1x67. Sucha 
division of the subjects is made in most of the clusses as 
enables students to enter advantageously at this part of 
the Courses. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office of the 
College. 

Ch. CASSAI., L1..D., Dean of the Faculty. 
Chas C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 

December 26, 1866. 

The School will re-open on Tuesday, January 15. 
There isa Junior Department for pupils between the 
ages of seven and nine, who are kept separate from the 
boys of the Upper School. 


a ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE 
E (In connection with the University of London, 
and University College, London), 
UNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON SQUARE. 
PROFESSORS—SESSION, 1866-7. 
Principal—Rev. JOHN JAMES TAYLER, B.A.— 
Riblical and Historical Theology, witi the Truths aud 

Evidene: 8 of Christianity. 

Nev. JAMES MARTINEAU—Meutal, Moral, 
Religions Philosophy. 

RUSSELL MAKTINEAU, Es4., 
Language and F.iter.ture, 

The CLASSES ara open to any 
the following Fees :— 








and 
M.A.—Hebrew 


one on payme nt of 


Christian Truths and Evidences .. £3 3 0 per Session. 

Ecclesiastical History ......22.. 330 os 

Old and New ‘Testament Courses, 
ee TOP TT eT os 848 on 

Mental Philosophy and Ethics, each 9 3 0 - 

History of Dectrine.....0....-008 330 99 

Gieek and Latin Reading Courses, 

CHOW coccce coccccccscece encce 22M ” 
BleD.O ceccceces e-ccccecese ove BDO ” 
Psychology and Logie .(Under- 

Gradurte)..coce secsscccsseccsese 220 ” 
English Language ....0..+e0+. 220 eo 
Moral Philosophy (Undergraduate) 2 2 0 @ 

Full Fee for Lay Students on their ow. founda tion, 


£10 los. 
SES!..0N, 1867-8. 

Candidates for admission into the College at the 
commencement of the ensuing Session are reque-ted 
to forward their Applications and ‘Testimouiuls, without 
delay, to one of the Secretaries from whom ull further 
information may be obtained. 





Secretaries,— 
R. D. DAKBISHIRE, Esq., B.A, 26 George street, 
Manchester. 
Rey. CHARLES BEARD, B.A., Gee Cross, near 
Manchester. 
Ts LONDON COLLEGE of the 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIUN SOCIEcY 
(Limited.). 
Head Master—L. SCHMITZ, Ksq. Pi.D., LL.D, 


F.R.8.E., late Rector of the High School of Mdinburgh. 

The aim of this College is to afford an educa‘ion of 
the highest orcer, barmovizing with the wants and 
spirit of the age. A prominent place is assigned to 
Modern Languages, the Natural Sciences, and Mathe- 
matics. Neither Latin nor Greek is begun until the 
Pupils are familiar with the Grammar of their Mother 
tongue, whereby more rapid progress in the Ancient 
Languages is insured than is otherwise attainable. 

The Next Term will begin on the 18th of January, 1357. 

Kor Prospectuses, and any further information, apply 
to Dr. Schmitz, at the College, Spring grove, Midd esex, 
W.; or to the Secretary, at the Suciety’s Olfice, 24 Old 
Bond street, W. 


BR} ORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
48 and 49 Bedford square. 

LENT TEM will begin on Thursday, Jan. 17, 1:67. 

TWO ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIPS, giving free ad- 
mission for two years to five classes, will be again 
awarded at the beginning of next October. 

Prospectuses, with par.iculars respecting scholar- 
slips, boarding, &c., may be had at the College. 

JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 





RELIEF of the SUFFERERS by the Recent 
COLLIERY EXPLOSIONS. 
| CoMMITTEE, 
The Right Hon. the Lord C nel Stuart-Wovtley 
Mayor | Mr. Alderman aud Sheriff 
R. C. L. Bevan, Es}. Waterlow 
| Samuel Morlev, Esq. | Mr. Sheriif Lycett 
Geo. Moore, Esq. | Mr. Alderman Besley 
Mr. Alderman Finnis Mr. Alderman Dakin 
J. P. Gassiot, Esq. James Duke Hill, Esq. 
Christopher ‘I. Gabriel, | R. N. Fowl-r, Esq. 
1D | W. Jas. Maxwell, Eq. 
| Mr. Alderman Cotton. 
} 


| MANSION HOUSE FUND for the 





| 
| Bq. 
| Fredk. Thomnson, Eq. 

Rh. A. Gray, Esq. 
| The a‘tention of the public is earnestly drawn to the 
} suffering consequent on the terrible calamity producel 

by the recent colliery explosions. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS are greatly needed to relieve the 
numerous families made destitute thereby. 

The amount required t> meat the memorable Hartley 
Colliery accident in 1852 was £50,000; iu thatcase 2)£ men 
and boys lost their lives; in the present instance more than 
double that number are known t> have perished, there- 
fore to make a suitable provision for te families depen- 
dent upon them about £190,00) will be needed. At the 
final distr bution of the surplus of the Hardey Fund, 
£3,140 was allotted] to the districts in which the preseat 
accidents occurred, and this sum is availabl> towards 
the fund now being raised. 


HLR.H. the Prince of Wales .....065.. 6 £10 0 0 

H.R. the Princess of Wales ......++.. 50 0 0 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince anc icon 
5 


Princess Christian .. . «+... 
The Corporation of London ... ”» 
Amount already alvertised .........6.. £14,554 

Subscriptions will be received by— 

The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, at the Mansion 
House; Union Bank of London and Branches, 
London and County Bank and Branches ; National Pvo- 
vineial Bank of Enzland and Branches; Messrs. Barclay, 
Bevan, and Co., 54 Lombard street; Messrs. Coutts and 
Co., Strand ; Mes:rs. Glyn, Mills, and Co., 67 Lombard 
street; Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Co., 1 Lombard 
street ; Messrs. Tobarts,! Lubbock, and Co., Lombard 
street ; Messrs. Dimsdale, Fowler, and Co., 5) Cornhill; 
the London end Westmisister Vauk, Lothbury; the 
London Jvint-Stock Bank, 5 Prince's street; Messrs. 
Willis, Percival, and Co., Lombard street ; and by the 
several Membeis of the Committee. 

JOSEPII GIBBS, Secretary. 


Mansion House, January 4, 1467. 
MHE CHUURCH in SOUTH 
AUStRALIA.—SUBSCRIPTIONS are requested 
towards the CHURCIL of the HOLY TRINILY, at 
MELROSE, South Australia, the only Anglican Church 
or place of Christian worsiip in the district between 
Clare and Lake IMope; five hundiel miles north and 
south by a hundred eas: aud west. The building is now 
completed, but wants windows, flooring, and seats, and 
is burdened with a debt of T'wo Hundred Pounds. 
Under ordinary circumstances this woull easily have 
been raised by the people of the township; bat the 
terrible drought of the last two years has ruined or im- 
poverished the employers of labour, and the Clergyman 
of the district, the Ven. Archdexc»n Twopeuy, has 
received no payment from Melrose during the last year. 
His clerical duties, nevertieless, compel him to ride 
Missionary tours of two hundred miles a week on an 
average, and he has a Curate always resilent new the 
Chureh. The Lord Bishop of Adelaide, now in Eogland 
(care of C. Marryat, Esq., 75 E:clestoa square, London), 
has kindly consentel to answer any inquict+s. Sub- 
seriptions will be received by Chavies Hl, Pearson, Esq. 
(Keilow of Oriel College, Oxford), Farnam Royal, 
Slough. 








SUBSCRIPTIONS ALREADY PROMISED. 
The Lord Bishop of Adelaide 
C. HL. Pearson... oe eee ce cecceecs evece 
The Rev. J. W. Burgon, of St. Mary's, Oxford, has 
kindly promise! the proceeds of an Ofervory. 
12 St. James's square, London. 
Founded in Is41, 


Parrox—H.1RIT. The Prince of WAT.FS. 
Presipenr—The Marl of CLARENDON, 

The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, whieh contains $5,000 yolumes of Ancient and 
Madern Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, 
£3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Feo of £6; Life Member- 
ship, £26. Fifteen volumes are all wed to eountry and 
ten to town members. R ading-room open from Ten to 
Six. Prospectus on application. Catalogue (new edi- 
tion), jusi published, price 15s; to msanbers, L0s 61. 

ROBERT WARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


ANDREW'S 





Vv 


DON LIBRARY, 


] RADFIELD.—st. 
COLLEGE, BRADFIELD, near Realing. 


Eudowed Foundation Seo, inecrporated by Royal 
Charter, Ail necessary informuion may be had on 
application, either in person or by letter, to the Warden, 
Rev. Thomas Stevens, Bradtield, near Reading, or to 
the Honorary Secretary, J. If, Patteson, Esq., at his 
Chambers, 1 Klm court, Middle Temple, London. —Tue 
School will meet again after the Christuas holidays ou 
the 18th of January. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO ILR.W. THE PRINCKESS OF WALES. 
YLENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1582, 
This unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 


scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPUON aud CO., Glasgow and London. 





Ixp1a Orrice, 11th December, 135. 
B* ORDER of the SECRETARY of 
STATE f.r INDIA in COUNCIL. 

NOTICE is UKREBY GIVEN, that it is intended to 
send to India, at the end of 1369, five young men, 
trained and educa‘ed for ultimate employment in the 
higher branches of the Department fur the Conserya- 
tion and Management of the Forests uuder the Govern. 
ment of India. 

Tie saluy will be at first £300 a year, and promotion 
will depend upon efficiency, and the occurrence of 
vacancies in the higher grales. 

Applicants must be British subjects above 17 years of 

age. 
They must produce satisfactory certificates of being 
possessed of a competent knowledge of the following 
subjec’s, and prepared, if required, to uudergo an ex- 
amination iu tiem :— 

English composition. 

Arithmetic. 

Algebra, elementary principles, simple and quadratie 
equations, ratios aud proportons, logarithms, arith. 
metical and geometrical progression. 

Geometry, Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4t, aud 6th Books of Euclid, 
and p'ane trigonometry. 

A good colloquial knowledge of Frenca or German, 
with the facility of realing an | translating the works of 
some clussical writer in one of thos2 languiges. 

A preference will be given to those Candidates who 
have a kuowledge of Chemistry and Piysics, and who 
are practised in free-hand aul plan drawing. 

If selected, they will be further rejuired to go through 
a course of training and instruction in forestry and 
cognate scieccs for two years anda half in France or 
Germany, previous to their departure for India: and tha 
Secretary of State will contribute £30 at the end of each 
half-year towards the expenses of vis training, in the 
case of such candidates as are favourably reported oa 
by their instractors. 

More detailed information as to the qualifications 
sought far aud the advantages bell out, miy b2 had 
on application to the Under Secretary of Sia‘e for 
India, India OXice, V.ctoria street, Westminster, to 
whom candidates must address their applicativas before 


the Ist February, 1307. 
JAMES FERGUSSON. 
RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charters, 30th August, 


1851. Paid-up capital, £1,50),000; reserve faad, 
£114,000. 





Court or Drrecrons. 
Chairman—HARKY GEORGE GORDON, Fag. 
Deputy-Chairman—WILLIAM SCOT? BINNY, E34. 
James Blyth, Esq. | lestock Robert Reid, Faq. 
Duncan James Patrick I’. Robertson, K34., 

Esq. M.P. 

Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. | James Walker, Esq. 

Chief Manager—Charles J. F. Stuart, E34. 
Bankers—The Bauk of England; the Union Bank of 
London. 

The Corperation grant drifts an I negotirte or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Ponlicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, and Syduey, oa ter.ns which may 
be ascertained at their office. ‘They also iss:13 circular 

notes fur the use of travellers Dy tue overiaud route. * 

They undertake the agency of pariies connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Ludian securities, the 
safe custoly of [udian Goverameaut paper, ths recsipt of 
interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &e., and the eFectiag 
of remittinces between the above-name 1 depeuda cies. 

They also receive deposits of £109 anl up vards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notfee, aud als> for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained oa application 
at their ofice. 

Office hours, 1) t) 3; Saturdays, 10 t» 2. 

Threadnee Ue street. London, 150%. 


Kay, 





CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 
Every one should therefu-e provide against them. 
£1,090 IN CASE OF DEATH, OR £6 PER WEEK 
while Laid up by Injury, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND 
(Riding, Driving, Hunting, Sheoting, Fishing, &c)}, 
May be secured by an A nnual Payment of from £3 to 
46 5s to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASi3URANCE COMPANY, 
The oldest established and largest Company in the 
Vorld insuring against 
ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
64 Cornhill, E.C.; and L9 Regent steeet, S.W. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Soeratary. 


ger AUSIRALIAN BANKING 
COMVANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Business is conducted direct with South Australia 
and by Agency with the other Australian Colonies upsa 
Curreut terms. 





WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54 Old Broad street, B.C. 


MMHE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Offices—1 Dale street. Liverp»ol; 20 and 21 Poultry ; 7 
Cornhill; aud Charing cross, Lon lon. 
[nvested Funds ....... eieneanees cscccccce £3,177,616 
Fire Premiuins receive ( in 1565....... 739,332 
Life Premiums received in 1305 eves 250,103 
The following are a few of the advantages attaching 
to the Life Policies of this Company :— 

M derate rates of premium fur all descriptions of 
insurance. 

Fixed b muses guaranteed by the numerous propria- 
tary of an Unlimited company. 

Whole-worll Leave grauted on reasonable terms. 

Polic:es heid as securities are not considscet void by 
this office, although the assured shoull leave the pre- 
scr.bed limits, provided the holier inturm the Office so 
svon as it comes to his knowledge, and pays the adee 





and the above award by some of the most eminent ; 


quate ext a premium aa 
Claims are payabls 3) days aft sr almission. 
Kire Premiums faliing due at Christmas must be 
' renewed ou or before January 9. 
JOUN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 
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—— 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Theological, Literary, ard Social. 
Half-a-Crown, Monthly. 
. Contents of the JANUARY Number. 
= Robert Browning. ' First Paper. 
ee eeey Conventions and English Coinage. By 
* the Dean of i:ly. : 
g—The Ordinance of Preaching. By J.B. M. 
4—Popular Geology. _ By Rev. John Mitchinson, D.C.L. 
5—The Zend Avesta. By the Archdeacon of Bedford. 
p—~Oriesa. By the Rev. H. S. Fagan, M.A. 
7—Standing before the Lord's Table. Ly the Rev. T. F. 
Simmons, M A. 
8—Notices of Pooks. 
Srrinan and Co., 56 Ludgate hill. 


OOD WORDS. Edited by Norman 
Mac.eop, D).D., one of Her Majesty's Chaplains. 
Sixpence Monthly, Illustrated. 
, af « Contents of the JANUARY Number. 
1=Guild Court. A London Story. By George Mac- 
donald, Author of “David Elginbrod,” “Alec 
‘i Foi bes,” &¢., with an Illustration. 
Chapter 1.—The Walk to the Counting: House. 
» 1L—The Invalid Mother. 
» IIL—Expostulation. 
; » IV.—Guild C urt. 
2—The Metecric Shower of November 14, 1866. By 
the Rev. C. Pritchard, M.A., F.RS., President of 
the Royal Astronomical Society. 
9—The Past required by God. By the Editor. 
4—More About the Queen's Englisb. By the Dean of 
Canterbury. 
5—The Stailing. Py the Editor. With an Illustration, 
Chap. 1I.—Adam Mercer, Poacher «nd Soldier. 
+  IL—tThe Elder and his Starling. 
¢(—History of a Miracle. By Principal Talloch. 
7—The Atlantic Telegraph. By Sir William Thomson, 
Glasgow University. With Diagrams. 
8—The Last Austrian who Left Venice. 


i Trollope. 
9—The Old Astronomer, By 8S. A. D. I. 
By Dr. Spencer T. ITall. 


J}ustration, 
—In King Aithur's Land. A Week's Study of Cornish 


By Authony 
With an 


19—A Young Hero. 








Life. By the Author of “John Halifax.” With 
Illustrations from Photographs. 
Srranan and Co., 56 Ludgate hill. 
Now ready, post 8vo, 12s. 
REIGN of LAW. 


T Il E 
By the Duke or ARGYLL. 


Cheap. I.—The Supernatural. 

o 11. —Iaw: Its Definitions. 

a 1l1.—Co1.trivance a Necessity arising out of 
the Reign of Law—Lxample in the 
Machinery of Flight. 

” I1V.—Apparent Exceptions to the Supremacy of 
: Purpose. 

V.—Creation by Law. 

VI.—I.aw in the Realm of Mind 
VII.—Law in Politics. 

From THE “Patt Matt GAZETTE.” 

“It is the only formal attempt that we know of to dis- 
entaugle the web of perplexity, suspicion, and doubt in 
which many religious minds of the day are involved, 
through the confusion of thought aud phraseology from 
which few writings on scientitic matters are free. The 
aim is lofty, and requires not only a thorough famili- 
arity with metaphysical and scientific subjects, but a 
breadth of thought, a freedom of prejudice, a general 
versatility and sympathetic quality of mind, and a power 
of clear expositivn rare inall ages and allcountries. We 
have no hesitation in expressing an opinion tbat all 
these qualifications are to be 1ecognized in the Duke of 
Argyll, and that his book is as unanswerable as it is 
attractive.” ' 

ALEXANDER STRANAN, 56 Ludgate hill. 





NEW WORK ON COAL-MINING. 
Just published, in 1 vol. post Svo, illustrated, price 7s 6d, 
cloth, 

A TREATISE on COAL and COAL- 

MINING. By Warrixneron W. Smyra, M.A., 

l.R.S,, Chief Inspector of the Mines of the Crown, and 
of the Duchy of Cornwall. 

London: Virtus and Co. 26 Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 


NGLAND’S INDUSTRIAL SUPRE- 
MACY.—PRIZE ESSAYS. 
The Fditor of the NEWCASTLE WEEKLY CilRO- 





* NICLE will give Two Prizcs—one of £25 and a second 


of £5, for the two best Essays on the present position 
and future prospects of the Iron Trade in this country. 
with especial reference to the iucreasing competition of 
the Belgian Iron’ Manufacturers; and to the political 
and social influences which have contributed to the 
rapid development of tLe Iron Trade in Belgium, 

Ehch Essay should occupy four columus of the CHRO- 
NICLE (minion type), and be sent in aduressed to the 
Editor of the NEWCASTLE WEEKLY CHRONICLE, 
on or before February 14. A motto must be marked on 
every essay, and a private letter enclosed to the Editor, 
giving the name And address of the writer. 


NCIENT SYNAGOGUES in 
WESTERN EUROPE.—The BUILDER of this 
Week, 4d, or by post, 5d, contains: A tine View of the 
Ancient Synagogue at Warms—also a View of Stone and 
Bronze Tomb in Biompton Cemetery—Papers on Social 
Progress in 1860—the Crystal Palace Conflagration— 
the Offered Prizes fur Doing Good—Waste Lands of 
Treland—the Sewers of Paris—Art Notes in Italy— 
Nature the Standard of Truth—the Monument in 
Memory of the Volunteers Killed in Canada by the 
Feuians—and other subjects, with all the cognate uews. 
—1l York street, Covent Garden, and all Newsmen 
throughout the kingdom. 


| hey PRIZE MEDAL PARAF- 
FINE CANDLES. (The Original) 1s 8. per lb. 
FIELDS’ PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES, in all sizes, From 1s per lb. upwards. To 
be had of all dealers. 














THE ART JOURNAL. Commence- 
ment of a NEW VOLUME. The ART-JOUR- 
NAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the PARIS 
EXHIBITION —An Illustrated Catalogue of the most 
beautiful and suggestive works will be issued during 
the year 1867, in association with the ART JOURNAL, 
the price of which will not be increased. Each monthly 
pait will contain about 100 Engravings from the pro- 
ductions of the most renowned Art Manufacturers of 
the world. The Work will be dedicated, by gracious 
Permission, to the Emperor of the French. It will be 
Kdited by Mr. 8. C. Hat, F.S A., who edited the Il!ns- 
trated Catalogues that were issued with the ART 
JOURNAL in 1851 and 1862. 
London: Virrve and Co., 26 Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 
HE ART JOURNAL.—Each Monthly 
Part will contain two Line Engravings from Pic- 
tures by renowned British Artists, engraved expressly 
for the ART JOURNAL, and about 12) Engravings on 
Wood. ‘The letterpress, contributed by eminent writers 
on Art and Art Manufacture, will be largely increased. 


London: Virtve and Co., 26 Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 
HE ART JOURNAL continues to be 
the only Work issued in Europe that adequately 
represents the Fine Arts and the Aris of Industry and 
Manufacture. It is published to contain intelligence con- 
cerning every topic connected with Art that can inform 
the Artist, the Amateur, the Student, the Manufac- 
turer, and the Artizan, and to convey to the Geveral 
Public such infsrmation as may excite iuterest in Art, 
in all its manifold ramitications; the aim of its conduc- 
tors being to produce not only a beautiful Work for the 
Drawing-room, but one that shall be a yaluable aid in the 
Studio and the Workshop. 
London: Virrve and Co., 25 Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 





THE ART JOURNAL for JANUARY, 
now ready, price 2s €d, coutains, besides Literary 

Contributions, three Line Engraviugs aud twelve Kn- 

gravings on Wood. 

London: Virtrve and Co., 25 Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 


Pe ITISH QUARTE. 





BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. LXXXIX.,, price 6s, for JANUARY. 


CONTENTS. 
1—Froude's Re'gu of Elizabeth. 
2—The Chinese Classics. 
3—Ritualism: Past aud Present, 
4—Shaks;ere in Domestic Life. 
5—Archbishop Whately. 
€—George Eliot. 
7—The United States since the War. 
8—Isishop Cotton—In Memoriam. 
9—Reform. 

1u—Contemporary Literature. 


London: Jackson, WALForD, anl Hopper, Pater- 


noster row. 
T= THEOLOGICAL. REVIEW. 
No. XVI, Ist JANUARY, 1867. 

1—The Old Creed and the New, in their secular results. 
I. By Frances Power Cobbe. 

2—The Clerical Profession. By John Wright, B.A. 

3—Tke Bishop of Natal-and the Church of South Africa. 
By Presbyter Anglic anus. 

4—Missionary Work in India. By R. D. Osborn, Cap- 
tain, Bengal Staff Corps. 

5—Archbishop Whately and the Life of Blanco White. 
. By Johu Hamilton Thom. 

6—University College and Mr. Martineau. By Charles 
Beard, B.A. 

7—Notices of Books. 

Publishers: Messrs. Witttams and Noroatr, Hen- 
rietta street, Covent Garden, Loudon ; 2) South Frede- 
rick street, E linburgh. 





Price 2s 6d. 





On Tuesday, January 1, was published. 
T= DUBLIN REVIEW, New Series, 
4 No. XV. Price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 
1—Richard Whately. 
2—The Relations of St. Paul with St. Peter. 
3—Mediwval Manicheism and the Inquisition. 
4—Dr. Pusey on Ecclesiastical Unity. 
5—Jvau of Are and Ler Mission. 
¢—Tbe Duectorium Anglicauum and Eaglish Rit ual- 
ism. 
7—Two Critic’sms on “ The Dublin Review.” 
8—Dr. M'Cosh's [utuitions of tue Mund, 
9—The State of Affairs. 
10—Notices of Books:—Recent Papal Allocutions— 
Archbishop Manning and FV. Newman on the 
Temporal Power—F. Faber's Doctrinal Notes— 
Lady Herbert's Impressions of Spain, and Tiree 
Puases of Christian Joove—Spinoza and Modern 
Naturalism—The Judgment in Dr. Cuolenso’s Case 
—The Colloquies of Erasmus, &c.. &. 
London: Burs, Lauserr, and Oares, 17 and 13 
Portman street, and 63 Paternoster row. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW BOOKS at all LIBRARIES. 


—— = 1) 

NOTICE—A NEW HISTORICAT, WORK by J. 
HENEAGE JESSE, Author of “* The Court of Eng- 
land under the Stuarts,” &c. 

MEMOIRS of the LIFE and REIGN 
of KING GEORGE the THIRD; with Original 
Letters of the King, and other unpublished MSs. 
3 vols. 8vo, 42°. (Ready this day. 

“Mr. Jesse's volumes are brimful of amusement and 
interest.” —Spect itor. 

“Mr. Jesse's book is one to be eagerly read and en- 
josed, to a degree rarely experienced in the psrusal of 
English memoirs."—AMorning Post. 

“As a usefal compilation of facts from 1749 to 1829, 
we cin honest'y commend it."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ Mr. Jesse's memoirs form an excellent digest of the 
innumerable volumes of correspondeuce which furnish 
materials for the history and biography of the reigu.”"— 
Suturday Review, 

“Even when a more exhaustive history of England 
shall have been hereafter written, these memoirs of his 
life and reign will lose none of their value.''"—Zxraminer. 


ANEW BOOK of TRAVELS by G. A. SALA. 
FROM WATERLOO to the PENIN- 

SULA. Dy G. A. Sara. Author of “ My Diary ia 

America,” dc, 2 vols. { Ready this day. 


The BATTLE-FIELDS of 1866. By 
Eowarp Dicey, Author of “ Rome ia 1860," &e. 1 
vol. [ Ready. 

This day is publisied, 1 vol., profusely illustrated and 

handsomely bound, cloth gilt, 12s. . 

The SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS. Edited 
by Anprew Hatuipay. Contributed by Thirty 
Authors of eminence, and illustrated by Twenty 
celebrated Artists; the Desigus engraved by Four- 
teen of the best E .gravers of the day. 

*,* To be had at every library in the kingdom. 


NEW NOVELS. 

NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘* Black Sheep,” 
** Kissing the Rod,” &:. 

The FORLORN HOPE: a Novel. By 


Epmunp Yares. 3 vols, (in a few day. 


JESSIE’S EXPIATION : a,Novel. By 


Oswap Borie. 3 vols. (Oa March 10, 


The LOVE that KILLS: a Novel. By 
W. G. Witus, Author of “The Wife's Evidence.” 
3 vols. ( This month. 


BENT, NOT BROKEN: a Novel. By 


GEORGE ManviLie Fenn, 8 vols. { Ready. 


DACIA SINGLETON: a Novel. By 
the Author of “ What Money Can't Do,” “ Alto- 
gether Wrong,” &ec. 3 vols. { Ready. 


A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ The Travelling 
Post-Office,” in “ Mugby Junction.” 
The CLIVES of BURCOT: a Novel. 


By Hesva Srrerron. 3 vols. [Ready th's day, 


The RICH HUSBAND. By Mrs. J. H. 
Ripper, Author of “George Geith,” “The Race 
for Wealth,” &c. A New and Revised Edition. 1 
vol., 6s. ( Ready this day. 


NOTICE.—This day is ready, the Cheip E dition, ia 1 
vol., 0 

PHEMIE KELLER. By the Author 
of “ Too Much Alone,” “City and Suburb,” &c. 6+. 

NOTICE.—This day is publis‘ed, the Cheap E lition,*in 

1 vol., of 

KISSING the ROD. By Edmund Yates, 
Author of “The Forlora Hope,” “ Runuing tae 
Gauutlet,” &c. 6s. 


—o 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street. 





On Saturday next, in 1 vol, 8vo. 
HE CORRELATION of PHYSICAL 
FORCES. Ky W. R. Grove, QC., V.P.KS, A 
New Edition, being the Fifth, revised by tue Author, 
and augmented by a “ Dissourse on Cont nuity,” de- 
livered by him as l’resident of the British Association, 
whic may be had separately t> complete the earler 
editions. 
London: Loxomans, Green, and Co., Paternoster 
row. 





T= EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
255, will be published on the Létu inst. ADVER- 
TISEMENTS intended for insertion cannot be received 
by the Publishers later than WEDNESDAY next, 
London: Lonomans and Co., 39 Paternoster row, E C, 


Just publis‘ied, in 8vo, price 1s Gd. 
MHE CRISIS of 1866: a Financial 
Essay. By Witutam Fowcer, LL.B. 
“Mr. Fowler has written the best paper upon ths 
Crisis of 1865 that bas as yet been publ shed,”— 
Ee ist, Dec. 29. 





T= E QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the Forth com- 
ing Number of the above Periodical must be forwarded 
to the Publisher by tue 12th, aud BILLS by the Lith 
inst. 


ELICATE and GLEAR COM- 
PLEXIONS, with a delightful and lasting fra- 
grance, by using the celebrated UNIT SERVICE 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Mauufactured by 
J.C. and J. FIELD, Uppor Marsh, Lambet). 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 











London: Loxauans, Green, aud Co., Paternoster 
row. 





Now realy, with a plain Plate, price 2s 6d. 
HE ENTOMOLOGIST’S ANNUAL for 
1857, containing Notieas of the New British Species 
of Coleuptera aud Lepiduptera de‘ected iu 1306, &e., ke. 
London: Joun van Voorst, 1 Paternos.er row. 





HAT will this COST to PRINT? 
An immediate answer to the inquiry, aud » 
SPECIMEN BOOK of TYPES, with information for 
Authors, may be obtained on application to 
R. Barnecr and Soxs, 13 Mark lane, Loudon. 
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The JANUARY NUMBER of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW! 


Will contain the Commencement of a New Story by G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE, entitled 


THE 


WHITE 


ROSE, 


To be continued on the Ist of each Month. 





On 1st JANUARY, price 2s. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


No. I. NEW SERIES, 
CONTENTS. 


FRANCE in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
By the Editor. 

CHILD'S SONG in WINTER, By Algernon 
C. Swinburne. 

TUKARAM: a Study of Hinduism. 
Alexander Grant, Bart. 

The WHITE ROSE. Chapters L—V. By G. 
J. Whyte Melville. 

The SIGNIFICANCE of RITUALISM. By 
J. C. Morison. 


By Sir 


The ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. No. IX. 
By Walter Bagehot. 

CAUSERIES. ‘By the Editor. 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

CRITICAL NOTICES :—“ Guosses at Truth,” 
by the Editor. “Life of David Roberts,” by John 
Dennis. “ The Russian Government in Voland,” by 
Adam Gielgud. ‘The Commandments considere] as 
Instruments of National Reformation,” by the Rev. 
Thomas Fowler. “Life and Times of Voltaire,” by 
the Editor. ‘La Maison Forestiére,” by George 





Meredith. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





A NEW SERIES of 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


Commences with the Number for JANUARY, 1867. 


Annual Subscription, including postage, 


26s, payable in advance. 


Subscribers’ names received by Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 








“* This work: is like erecting a monument to Tennyson in his lifetime. —SaturDay REVIEW. 


“A noble book.” —Patt MALu GAZETTE. 


“ The most magnificent of the gift-books.” —TIMEs. 


ELAINE: 


ONE GUINEA. 


—TENNYSON-—-DORE. 


ARTIST’S PROOFS, 
London: EDWARD MOXON and CO., 


FIVE GUINEAS. 


Dover Street. 








WILLCOX & GIBBS’ NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 


Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, 


Braiding, and Embroidery ; 


will do all kinds of Domestic Work; cannot be put out of order, and is learned in an hour; in 
short, it is the CHEAPEST and MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. 


Illustrated price-lists gratis and post-free. 


Instructions gratis. 


All Machines wa rranted. 
Inspection invited. Price from £8. 


CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 








Now ready, price 2s. 
[HE PROGRESSIVE ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, with KXERCISES By WALTER 
Scotr DaLc.eisn, M.A., Edinburgh, Vice. Principal of 
Dreghorn College.—The KEY nearly ready. 
Museum.—‘ Mony of our recently published Gram- 
mars are beyond all praise, as far as they go; but still 
there was haere a complete and comprehensive work 
on the subject, a grammar advancing by easy and fami- 
liar steps aon the first rudiments of the subject to its 
fullest development, carefully unravelling all its intrica- 
cies, and equally adapt ed to the highest and meanest 
capacity ; and we must admit that a work amply fulfilling 
all these conditions is now given to the public in Mr. 
W. 8. Dalgleish’'s ‘ Progressive English Grammar.’” 
DALGLEISH’S ENGLISH COMPO- 
SITION, in Prose and Verse, based on Grammatical 
Synthesis. Sth Edition, 23 64.—The KEY, 28 td. 
DALGLEISH’S GRAMMATICAL 
ANALYSIS, with Progressive Exercises. 3rd Edition, 
0d.—The KEY, 2s 
Edinburgi : Oxiver and Boyp. 
London: Simpkin, MaRsHALL, and Co. 





Just published, price 6s. 


RAITHWAITE’S RETROSPECT, 
New Volume, from July to December, c sntaining 
Abstracts of the most Practical Papers in all the Medi- 
eal Journals and Transactions of Medical Societies for 
the last Six Months; each Volume also contains a Small 
Dictionary or Synopsis of Medical Treatment, and of all 
New Remedies. By Ww. Brarruwatre, M.D., late 
Lecturer on Diseases of Women in the Leeds School of 
Medicine; and James Bratruwatre, M.D, 
Also, for the above period, separately, price 1s. 
MIDWIFERY and the DISEASES of 
WOMEN, 
London: Simpxin, MargswAtt, and Co.; Edinburgh: 
OLIveR and Boyp; Dublin: Hoposs, SurrH, a aud Co. 





This day is published, price 5s. 
fPHE GODHEAD of JESUS: Four 
Se:imons (being the Hulsean Lectures for 1866) 
Preached before the University of Cambridge: to which 
are added Two Sermons Preached before the University 
on Good Friday and Easter Day, 1366, by the Rev. 
Epwarp Henry PeRowne, B.D., Fellow aud Tutor of 
Cor) us Christi College, Hulsean Lecturer, formerly one 
For Her Majesty's Preachers at the Chapel Roya!, White- 
all. 

Cambridge: Dziouron, Bein, and Co. 

Bewi and Daupy. 


London ; 











Third Edition, cloth, price 3s 6d. 
TH WEDDING GUESTS. A Novel. 
By Mrs. Hume Roraery. 


London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C 


NEW EDITION, ILLUSTRATED. 
Just published, extra cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 


\ ILLIE’S CORN-FIELD— 





The GOLDEN RULE, and Other Stories for 
Children. By Mrs. Roruery. New Edition, with 7 
full-page illustrations, on toned paper. 

London: F, Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, F.C. 





Feup. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3s 6d. 
OVE: a Selection from the Best Poets. 
By Tuomas Suokrer, Editor of “A Book of Eng- 
lish Poetry,” &c. 

“We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares 
that she never found so many ‘uice thiugs’ in oue book 
before."—Zllustrated Times. 

“ As a book of poetry for presentati m to young or old, 
we knowfof none equal to it.” —St. James's Chronicle. 

_London: F. Pr TMAN, 20 Paternoster oF TOW, E.C. 


Now ready, extra : cloth, price 3s 33 6d. 
IAMOND DUST. By Exiza Cook. 
“A rich and varied collectiou.”—Morning Slar. 

“* A charming volume.”—Sun. 
Londou: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


Lord ROSSE on the STATE of IRELAND 
Just ready, Syo. 
FEW WORDS on the RELATION 
of LANDLORD and TENANT in IRELAND, 
and in other parts of the United Kingdom. By the 
Earl of Rosse. 
Joun Munnay, Albemarle street. 


4s SOCIETY,—Instituted 1844, for 
© the Publication of WORKS on NATURAL HIS- 
TORY. Aunual Subscription, Oue Guinea. 

Two Volumes will be issued for the year 1367 :— 

I1—“On the Structure and Development of the 
Shoulder-Girdle and the Sternum iu the Vertebrata 
generally.” By W. K-* Parker. Lmperial 4:0, with 30 
Piates, coloured. 

2—The second volume of the ‘Works of the late 
Robert Brown.” Edited by J. J. Benner, Esq., F.R.S. 

H. T. STAINTON, B.L.S., F.G.8 








ee, 


NEW BOOKS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS, 
ee 
IMPRESSIONS of SPAIN. By te 


Right Hon. Lady Hernear of Lea. R Ay 
with 15 full-page Illustrations, 213, 


The THIRD and CONCLUDING 
VOLUME of tie HISTORY of the AME RICAN 
WAR. By Lieut-Col. Frercuer, Scots Fusilier 
Guards. Demy 8yo, 18s. 

“ Col. Fletcher has done good service in writings 
clear and sufficient ‘ Hi story of the American War,’ 
and they will do geod service to themselves who read it 
carefully." —Evaminer. 


LIVES of ENGLISH MERCHANT 
es from the Earliest Time to the Present 
Day. By H. R. Fox Bourne. In 2 vois. large 
post — with 40 Illustrations, 24s. 

“Mr. Fox Bourne, who won his spurs in literature ag 
author of the best memoir of Sir Philip Sidney that hag 
hitherto been written, here devotes his thoughtful in- 
dustry to a new labour, and again succeeds so well that 
the subject upon which he has written he has made his 
own, The constant flow of incideut from pge to page 
carries its own interes: with it. There are no autics of 
style, nothing is done for eff cet, but upon point after 
point the truth has been sougit with & scrupulous ece 
curacy, facts, duty authenticated by notes of reference, 
are arranged in the best and clearest order, and told 
in the clearest way."—E.vamixer. 


The HEAVENS; an Illustrated 
Handbook of Astronomy. By M. AMepeEe GuILiE- 
MIN. Edited by J. Norman Lockyer, Esq., F.R.AS., 
Royal 8vo, 200 Illustratious, 21s. 


THREE PHASES of CHRISTIAN 
LOVE. By the Right Hon. Lady Hexwerr of Lea, 
8vo, 12s. 

“This is an exquisite book, and men and women of 
all sects and shades of religious faith will thank Lady 

Herbert for her labour of love.”—Athenieum. 


ENGLISH ECCENTRICS and BOOEN- 
TRICITIES. By Joun Timns, _Esq., K. 
Author of “A Century of Anecdote,” * Club ‘Tite 
of London,” &c. 2 vols, crown 8yo, ‘Ms. 


The CURIOSITIES of CLOCKS and 
WATCHES, from the Earliest Time. By Epwarp 
J. Woop, Esq. Crowa 8yo, 103 614 
“Compiled with much diligence and judgment, 
indeed, it is what may be termed an exhaustive book, 
and tle wass of evidence which is here brought together, 
and the number of facts recorded, are truly astonishing.” 
—Iillustrated News. 


NODDEBO PARSONAGE. A Novel 
from the Original Danish, by the Tvauslator of 
“The Guardian,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, W., Pub- 

lisher in Ordinary to Her Maje aaty. 


Now ready, demy 80, 103 6d, “doth, gilt edges. 


STANZAS, by a Century of Poets; 


Being Japanese Lyrical Odes, now first Trans- 
lated into English, with Explanatory Notes. 
The Text in Japanese ne Roman Characters, aud a 
Full Index. 

By F. V. “ KINS, M.B. 

SMITH, E LDER, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





Now “ready, crown 8vo, 63. 


THE CLERGY & THE PULPIT 


IN THEIR 


RELATIONS TO THE PEOPLE. 


By l’'Abbé IstporE MULLoIs, 
Chaplain to the Emperor Napoleon I11., and Missionary 
Apostolic. 
Translated by Georce Percy Bancer, late Chaplain in 
the Diocese of Bombay, Author of * The Nestoriaus and 
their Rituals.” 


SurTH, Exper, and C»., 65 Cornhill. 





re NEW NOVEL by WIL I. iAM HOWITT. 
On the 15th of January. 
\ OODBURN GRANGE. 
By Wixiu1am Howirr, Author of “The Man of 
the People,” &e. 
Cuar.es W. Woon, 13 Tavistock street, Strand. 


The JANUARY NUMBER of 
HOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS: of 
MEN of EMINENCE, Ediced by EK. WatrorpD, 
M.A., Paotographs by E. Edwi ards, L.A. contains @ 
Portrait and short Memoir of Sir lrederick Pollock; 
also of William Allingham, and Mr, Woodward (Queen’s 
Librarian). Price 2s 6d post free. 43 Monthly Parts 
have now been issued, each contaiuing three Portraits 
and Memoirs of Men of Eminence in Literature, Scieuca, 
and Art. 
The above-named Portraits, or any others included in 
this Magazine, separately (as Cartes de Visite) for 12 
postage stamps. 
London: ALFreD W. Benxi 
RAMER’S GU INEA MUSICAL SUB- 
SCRIPTION entities Subseribers to select and 
retain as their own property FIVE GUINEAS’ W ORI i 
OF THELR SHEET MUSIC calculated at the marked 
price. 
Prospectuses can be had or forw 
tion. 
CRAMER and Co. (Limited), 2u1 legent street, Loa- 
don, W 
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13 Great Martporoven Street. 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


NEW AMERICA. By William Hep- 
worTH Dixon, 2 Vols. 8vo, with Illustrations. 
(In January. 


TWO MARRIAGES. By the Author 
of “Jokn Halifax.” 2 vols. (This day. 


A TRIP to the TROPICS. By the 
Marquis of Lory. 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations, 
1s, 


A LADY’S GLIMPSE of the LATE 
WAR in BOHEMIA. By Miss Even. 1 vol., with 
Illustrations, 10s ed. 


LIFE in a FRENCH CHATEAU. By 
Houser E. H. Jerninouam, Esy. 1 vol. post 8vo, 
with Illustrat.ons, 10s 6d. 


SYBIL’'S SECOND LOVE. By Julia 


KavanaGu, Author of “ Nathahe,” &c. 3 vols. 


LODGE'S PEERAGE and BARONET- 
AGE for 18v7, Under the E<pecial Patronage of 
Her Majesty, and Corrected by the Nobility. 36th 
Edition. 1 vol., with the Arms beautifully engraved, 
handsomely bound, 31s 6d. (Ready. 

“The most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
eracy of the day.”—/ost. 


NOOKS and CORNERS of OLD 
FRANCE. By the Rev. G. M. Musonave, M A., 
Oxon. dSve, with numerous Illustrations. 


OUR PECULIARITIES. By the 
eg Hon. Many, Viscouuiess COMBERMERE. 1 
VoL. Ovo, 


WILD LIFE among tle PACIFIC 
gg a By E. H. Lamont, Esq. 1 vol. 
8vo, with Ilustrations. 


St. ALICE. A Novel. 3 vols. 


Also, NEW NOVELS, by 


SARAH TYTLER, 
GEORGINA M. CRATE, 
Rev. J. M. BELLEW, 
WALTER THORNBURY, 
&e., &e. 


Hon. Mrs. NORTON, 
AMELIA B. EP WARDS, 
JEAN INGELOW, 

Mrs. MARSH, 





In 1 thick 12mo vol., price 123. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Pro- 
fessor D. T. ANSTED. 
“The sul ject is treated in a masterly manner through- 


\ 


out."—Army and Navy Gazetle. 

“ The beok is both valuable and comprehensive, and 
deserves wide circulation.”"— Observer. 

The Second Fd.tion, in 1 vol. 8vo, with the Author's 

most recent Corrections. 

Dr. DOLLINGER’S FIRST AGE of 
CHRISTIANITY and the CHURCH. Trauslated 
fiom the German by the Rev. H. N. Oxenham. 

“ A vigorous aud idiomatic version of a most import- 
ant book.”—Saturday Review. 

“These volumes constitute a very valuable addition 
to English Catholic literature."—Dublin Review. 

“This book abounds in wise and interesting teach- 
ings. It has all the weight and earnestness, the 
modesty and generosity, for which Dr. Dillinger has 
all along been famous. Few modern writers on theo- 
logy and Church history have won more general re- 
epe:t."—Ewaminer. 





In post 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


YESTERDAY and TO-DAY inINDIA. 


By Sipney LAMAN BLANcnaRD, Esq. 





In 2 vols. 8vo, price 163 each, 

The HISTORY of the BRITISH 
EMPIRE in INDIA, from the Appointment of 
Lord Hardinge in 1844, to the death of Lord 
Canningin 1862. By Lione. James Trorrer, Esq. 

“Mr. Trotter has been eminently successful in his | 
treatment of a very exciting and interesting period of 

Indian history." —Lordon Review. 

“We are grateful to Capt. Trotter for two volumes 


Now ready, in 1 vol. of 760 pages, imperial Svo, with three Illustrative Plates and a Glossorial 
Index, price 36s. 


THE 


ANNOTATED BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 


BEING AN HISTORICAL, RITUAL, AND THEOLOGICAL COMMENTARY ON THE 
DEVOTIONAL SYSTEM OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Edited by the Rev. JOUN HENRY BLUNT, M.A., F.S.A., Author of “Household Theology,” 
&e., &e. 

The publishers venture to place this work before the Public as the most complete exposition of 
the Book of Commpn Prayer that has yet appeared. Every portion of it has been carefully re- 
viewed in respect to its Origin, History, and Meaning; and it is believed that as much informa- 
tion is condensed into the text and notes as could previously be obtained only from a large 
number of historical and ritual works. 

Besides the contents of an ordinary Prayer Book, the volume contains as much illustrative 
matter as would fill five octavo volumes of 400 pages each. 

A few copies have been printed in royal 4to, with large margin for MS. notes, price £3 3s, 
half-bound in morocco. 

Purchasers of Part I. aro recommended to complete the work without delay. 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 











NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “EAST LYNNE,” ‘“ The 
CHANNINGS,” &c. 


In the Press, to be published immediately in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


LADY ADELAIDE’S OATH. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 
Author of “ East Lynne,” “ The Channings,” and “ Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, W. 

















FOR THE MOST RECENT POLITICAL CHANGES IN EUROPE AND THE 
LATEST EXPLORATIONS IN AFRICA, see 
THE 


ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, LL.D, F.RS.E, &e. 
DEDICATED by SPECIAL PERMISSION to HER MAJESTY. 


Imperial Folio, half-bound in russia or morocco, £5 153 6d, with Index of 150,000 Names con- 
tained in the Atlas. 


*,* The New Maps may be had separately, price 3s each. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








Just published. 
Scale 2 inches to a Mile; Size, 35 inches by 30. 


STANFORD’S NEW MAP 
PROPOSED METROPOLITAN RAILWAYS, 


AND MISCELLANEOUS IMPROVEMENTS FOR SESSION 1867; 


Showing also the Sanctioned Lines and Railways in Operation; with a List of the Plans num- 
bered to correspond with the Map and the Private Bill Office List; the Names of the Engineers ; 
and the Lengths of the Proposed Lines. 


Price in Sheet, 2s 6d; Mounted in Case, 5s. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 Charing Cross, S.W. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE NEW YEAR.—NOTICE. 


Subscribers to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY are respectfully informed that arrangements 
have again been made with the leading Publishers for an ample supply of all the principal forth- 
coming Books. A Revised List of Books Preparing for Publication is now ready, and will be for- 


warded, postage free on application. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 





ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY. 
(Late HOOKHAM'S LIBRARY, Established 103 Years.) 
The NEW-BOOK LIST for 1867 is now ready. 


All the novelties in Litorature are freely in Circulation, The best season for subscribing has 
just commenced. Terms and Lists free on application. 


Chief Office: 15 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 





ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY. 








of history embracing a most eventful period, and written 
throughout with so much spirit, that whether he seek | 
Profit or pleasure, the reader is sure to meet with his 
Teward."—/'ail Mall Gazette. 


‘oo conden: Wa. H, ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo place, 


The SALE LIST for the NEW YEAR is now ready. 


One Hundred Volumes of Modern Novels can be selected for £2 10s nett. An assortment of 
the best Recent Books handsomely bound for NEW YEARS’ GIFTS is offered at very reduced 
prices. Lists free, on application to Thomas Hookham, jun. 


13 OLD BOND STREET, W, 
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NEW Ww ORKS. JURE se deat NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
: icles eric 
SPEECHES on PARLIAMENTARY | BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, for MODERN CULTURE. 


By the Right Hon. B. Disraett, M.P., 
1 vol. 8vo. 
(Za January. 


REFORM. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


‘ 
PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECO- 


for West- 


NOMY. By Joun Srvarr Mix1, M.P. j 
minster. Sixth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s; or in 1 
vol. crown 8yo, 5s. 


3, 
HISTORY of CIVILIZATION. By 
Hesny Tromas Becker. Fifth Edition, complete 
in 3 vols. crown 8vo, price 248, [On the 21st inst. 


4, 
Lord MACAULAY'S WORKS. Edited 


by his Sister, Lady Treveryan. 8 vols. 8vo, with 
Portrait, price £5 5s, cloth ; or £8 8s, bound in tree 
calf by Riviere, 


5. 

LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LAN- 
GUAGE. By Max Mo.ier, M.A., Taylorian Pro- 
fessor in the University of Oxford. First Series, 
Fifth Edition, 12s. Second Series, 15s. 


6. 
A MANUAL of MYTHOLOGY, in the 


form of Question and Answer. By the Rev. 
Georce W. Cox, M.A., Editor of the “ Dictionary 


of Science, Literature, and Art.” Feap. &vo. 
(Jn January. 
7. 
The ETHICS of ARISTOTLE. Iillus- 
trated with Hssays and Notes. By Sir A Grant, 


LLD. Secoud Hdition, revised and 
2 vols. 870, price 23s, 


Bart. M.A., 
completed, 


8 
SOME ACCOUNT of the LIFE and 
OPINIONS of a FIFTH-MONARCHY MAN, 
chiefly extractei from the Writings of Jon 
RoGers, Preacher. E tited by the Rev. kK. Nocens, 
M.A. Crown 4to, Portrait. [On Thu:sday next, 


9. 


LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 
RICHARD WHATELY, D.D., late Archbishop of 
Dublin. By E. Jane Waarecy. With Two Portraits. 
2 vols, 8vo, price 23:. 

10. 
SYDNEY SMITH’S ELEMENTARY 


SKETCHES «f MORAL PHILOSOPHY. New and 
Cheaper Edition, Fcap. 8yo, 6s. 


ll. 

HISTORY of INDIA, from the Earliest 
Period to the Close of Lord Dalhousie’s Adminis- 
tration. By Joun Ccark MarsuMan. 38 vols, 
crown 8vo. 

Lo I. and II. in January. Vol. IIL, completion, in 

April 

12, 


FLORENCE, the New Capital of Italy. 
By Crantes Ricuarp Weip. With 23 IMlustratious 
from Drawings by the Author. Pust 8vo, 12s 6d. 





13. 
The COMMERCIAL HANDBOOK of 
FRANCE. By Freperick Martin. Crown 8vo, 
with Maps and P aus. (In @ few days. 


14, 
M‘CULLOCHS GEOGRAPHICAL 


DICTIONARY. New Edition, edited and ¢ rrected 
to the latest Statistical Returns, by FrepeRick 
Martin. 4 vols. medium Svo, with Maps, £4 43. 


15. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY 
of NATIONAL MUSIC; comprising Researches 
into Popular Songs, Traditions, and Customs. By 
Carr, Enert. With Frontispiece and may 
Musical Specimens, 8yo, lds. 


16. 
MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS, com- 


plete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, ruby type, with Portrait, 
ts; or People’s Edition, in larger type, price 12s Gd. 
17, 

LECTURES on the FINE and ORNA- 
MENTAL ARTS. By Witttam B. Scorr. New 
Edition, revised, with 50 Woodcuts. Crown vo, 
8s d. 

18, 

The ART of FISHING, embracing 
every Branch of Angling practised in Great Britain. 
By Fraxcis Francis. With Plates, coloured and 
plain, and a full List of Salmon Flies. Post 8vo. 

(In a few days. 
19. 


The WILD ELEPHANT: its Struc- 
ture and HIsbits, with the Method of Taking and 
Training it in Ceylon. By Sir J, KMeRson 
TENNENT, F.R.S. Feap. 8vo, with Woodcuts. 

[In a few days. 





—0 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, 
and DYER. 


READER, 





No. DCXYV, Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

Our Naval Defences: Where are We ? 

Nina Bilatka: the Story of a Maiden of Prague.— 
Conclusion. 

Sir William Parker, the Admiral of the Fieet. 

Conington’s Translation of the Aineid. 

Cornelius O'Dowd.—The Pope — Fenians — Genteel 
Mormons—A Hint to Fiction-\Writers, 

The Campaign in Western Germany. 

Women and Children in Americg, 

Brownlows.—Part I. 

Who ave the RNefurmers, and what do they want ? 


JANUARY, 1367. 


9 

LECTURES on GREEK PHILO- 
SOPHY and other PHILOSOPHICAL REMAINS 
of JAMES F. FERRIER, B.A. Oxon., LL.D, late 
Professor of Moral Philosophy and Politics! Keo- 
nomy in the University of St. Andrew's. Edited by 
Sir ALEXANDER Grant, Bart.. LL.D., and Professor 
LusHingron, 2 vols., pr.ce 24s. 


3. 
PRESENTATION EDITION. 

FELIX HOLT, the RADICAL. By 
GrorGe K.iot. Handsomely printed in 2 vols., in 
extra cloth binding, Suitable for Presentation. 
Price 123. 


4. 
SIR BROOK FOSSBROOKE. 


CuAuLes Lever. 3 vols, post 8vo. 


By 


5. 

MEMOIRS of the CONFEDERATE 
WAR for INDEPENDENUK, By HERos von 
Borcke, Chief of Siaff to General J. FE. B. Stuart. 
2 vols., with Map. 21s, 


6. 
COUNT MONTALEMBERT'S HIs- 


TORY of the MONKS of the WEST. Vols. [. and 
IL., price 21s. Vol ILL, now in the press, will con- 
tatn Christian Ovigin of the British Isles; St 
Columba, the Apostle of Calelonia; St. Augustine 
of Canterbury and the Roman Missionaries in Eng- 
land; the Celtic Monks and the Anglo-Saxo.s, or 
the Couversion of Northumbria. 


7. 

The GARDENER: a Monthly Maga- 
zine of Horticulture and Floriculture. Edited by 
Wittram Taomson, Dalkeith Gardens, Author of 
“A Practical Treatise on the Cultivation of the 
Grape Vine.” Assisted by a Staff of Practical Gar- 
d-ners. No. I, price 6d. 


8. 

The OPERATIONS of WAR EX- 
PLAINED and ILLUSTRATED. By Epwanp 
Bruce HaMuey, Colonel in the Army, and Lieu- 
tenant-Coloue!, Royal Artillery ; formerly Professor 
of Military History, Strategy, and ‘Tactics at the 
Staff College; Member of the Council of Military 
Education. Quarto, with numerous Illustrations, 
Price 28s. 

9. 


GEOLOGY for GENERAL READERS. 
A Series of Popular Sketches in — iY and Pale- 
ontulogy. By Davio Pace, F.RS.E., F.G.S, 
Second Edition, containing aa ; Chi wpters. 
Price 6s. 

10. 

GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated into 
Kuglish Verse by Tneopore Manrin. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo, price 6s. 


11. 

Mr. WORSLEY’S TRANSLATION of 
HOMEK into ENGLISIL VERSE in the SPEN- 
SERIAN STANZA. 

ODYSSEY, 2 vols. 183, 
10s. Gd 


ILIAD, Books I.-XIL, 
12. 
Captain SHERARD OSBORN’S 
WORKS.— Uniform Edition. 3 vols. 

Conrents :—Stray Leaves from an Arctic Journal— 
The Career of Sir Johu Vrauklin—The Viscovery of a 
North-West Passage by H.M.S. Investigator—Quedah— 
Cruise in Japauese Waters, &c. 17s Gd. 


13. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 
A STRANGE STORY. By Lord Lytton. 
Ju 2 vo's., 10s., uniform with Ulackwuod’s Editon 
of Lord Lytton’s Novels aud Romances, 


14. 

The SCOT ABROAD, and the AN- 
CIENL LEAGUE with FRANCE. ByJoun Hit. 
Berron, Author of the * Book-Muuter,” &c. 2 
vols. crown 8yo, in Noxburgle binding, 153. 





—-o 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
45 George Street, Edinburgh ; and 
37 Paternoster Row, London. 





Its TRUE AIMS and REQUIREMENTS. 
A Series « Addresses and Arguments on the Claims of 
Scientific Education. By Professors Tynda!l, Daubeny, 
Henfrey, Huxley, Paget, Whewell, Faraday, Draper, 
Masson, De Morgan, Owen; Drs Hodgson, Carpenter, 
Hooker, Acland, Forbes, Grove, Herbert Spencer, Sir 
John Herse hel, Sir Charles I ell, Seguin, &e, 
Edited by Epwarp L. Youmans, M.D. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 8s 6d. 
GUESSES at TRUTH. 
By Two Broruers. 


with New Riv graphical Prefac2 and 
Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, price 63. 


New Edition, 
Portraits. 

Dr. VAUGHAN’'S NEW VOLUME of SERMONS. 
THE WHOLESOME WORDS 


OF 
JESUS CHRIST. 
Four Sermons preached before the University of Cam. 
bridge. 
3y C.J. Vauauan, D.D., Vicar of Doucaster. 
Contents. 

1—Naturalness and Spiritnality of Revelation—Gran- 

deur and Self-Control—Truthfuluess aal Tender 

ness. 
2—Universa'ity and Individuality of Christ’s Gospel. 
3—Oblivions and Ambitions of the Life of Grace. 
4—Regrets and Reparations of Maman Life. 

Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3a 6d. 


Tie GLOBE EDITION of the 
POETICAL WORKS of Sir WALTER 
SCOTT. 


With Biographical aud Critical Memoir. 
By Vrancis Turner Pavorave, M.A. 
With new Intreductions to the larger Poems. 
ferp. 8vo, cloth, price 34 64. 
Uniform with * The Globe Siakespeare.”’ 
A WOMAN SOLD, and Other POEMS. 
By Aucusta Wevsrer, Author of * Dramatic Stadies,” 
&e. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 61. 


Extra 


A NEW EDITION of 
A COMMENTARY on the EPISTLES 
TO THE 
SEVEN CHURCHES of ASIA. 
By R. Cuenevix Trencu, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
Third Edition, revised, crown 8vo, cloth, 8s 6d. 
By the same Author, 
The STUDY of WORDS. 
Twelfth Edition, carefully revised. Feap. 870, cluth, 
price 4s. 

The FOURTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 
THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, 
A Statistical, Genealogical, and Historical Account of 
the States and Sovereigns of the Civilize1 World fur tue 

Year 1267. 
By Freverick MarriN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s 61. 





COMPLETION of the CAMBRIDGE SNAKE. 
SPEARE. 


“The edition of all others without which no Shake- 
speare J.ibiary can possibly be regarded as complete."— 
Notes and Queries. 

THE WORKS OF WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Editel by Witttam Groaoe Ciark, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity College, and Pabtic Orator in the 
Univer-ity of Cambrilge ; and WitttamM ALpis Wrieim, 
M.A., Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
9 vols. 8y0, cloth, price £4 14s 61. 

‘* We regard the appearance of the ‘ Cambridge Shake- 
speare ‘as an epoch in editing the works of the foremost 
man in the dramatec world. Besides many positive 
virtues in this edition, the hitherto prevailing errors 
are avoided. Tue gross blunders and unauthorized 
fancies of generations of editors are banished from the 
text; the more tolerable or the less noxious conjac- 
tu:es are removed to the not-s; space is allowed and 
justice is rendered t» all former labourers in the 
editoii | tield. Me who is indifferent to verbal criticisa 
may reali in peace an orthodox text; anil he who is 
curious in such matters will find various readings sup- 
plied to him iu full measure."—Saturday Review. 








0 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





WEALE’S SERIES 
MANUAL of the MOLLUSCA, RECENT and FOSS 
SHELLS. 

Just published, a new aud revised E.lition, price 53 6 
WOODWARD'S MANUAL of the MOLLUSCA, 
a Treatise on Recent and Fossil Shells, with 
humerous Llustrations by Waterhouse aud Lowry 

Forming Vol. 72 of WEALE’S SERIES. 

Comprising also, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOES. 
EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 
A complete Catalogue of the Series will be sent 02 

application. 

London: Virgrve and Co., 26 Ivy Jane, Paternoster rov 


_— 
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